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Theology for today 


Moc theologians are not satisfied with a superficial repeating of the 
formulas of theological manuals. On many fronts they are calling 
for a fundamental rethinking and re-presenting of the great doc- 
trines of the Catholic Faith—a restatement which takes account 
of modern problems as well as new scientific knowledge. 


The advances in scripture studies, to take one example, might provide the 
means for a revitalization of theology. Such is the plea of Father 
MacKenzie, whose article opens this issue of THrotocy Dicerst. 
The advance in our scientific knowledge of the cosmos demands a 
reconsideration in Christian humanistic terms—the theme de- 
veloped by Father Ong—lest theological activity be outdistanced by 
profane learning. Medical discoveries and papal allocutions create 
a challenge for the moral theologian, a challenge to find and clearly 
state basic moral principles and apply them to new surgical 
techniques. Thus, Father Gerald Kelly treats of Pope Pius XII 
and the principle of totality. 


In countless ways today’s theologians are probing into hidden corners to 
discover new riches once hardly suspected or are busy retelling 
old truths for new hearers. The age-old mystery of the Eucharist 
is presented in new light to Protestant scholars by Father de 
Baciocchi. Father Rondet indicates the lines along which might 
be developed a theology of sin, applicable and intelligible to today’s 
world. The channels of God’s grace to the world—the sacraments 
—are re-examined and new theories tested against the wisdom 
of tradition. Father O'Sullivan finds a new, often-overlooked, 
richness in the institution of marriage, while Father De Letter 
strikes a happy mean between old and new explanations of the 
sacrament of extreme unction. Even the traditional Common 
Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, will yield a fuller reward if we 
approach him in the thorough, intelligent manner proposed by 
Canon Van Steenberghen. 


All these, and the other digests and abstracts, bear witness to the fact that 
theologians are not ivory-towered specialists. They are intent not 
in talking only to one another, but in exploiting and explaining 
and enkindling for all mankind the great and overpowering 
revelation of the truths God has given to men. 
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Biblical theology 


Theology as taught in Catholic seminaries has been 

largely in the scholastic tradition of the post-Reformation 

period. With the modern demand for more thorough 

religious education for the layman, attempts have been made 

to adapt scholastic theology to their needs, especially on the college 
level. In his article, Father MacKenzie outlines what he 

thinks should be a new approach to the problem of a 

systematized presentation of the truths of religion, an approach that 
would benefit layman and traditional scholastic theologian alike. 


“The Concept of Biblical! Theology,” Proceedings of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America, 1955, pp. 48-66. 


| in the broadest sense—the- 
ologizing, let us call it—is essential to 
the vitality of the individual Christian 
and of the whole Church. If thie 
Church ever ceased to theologize, that 
would be a sign that she had lost in- 
terest in her very reason for existing. 
For this is her business: to know and 
love God ; and her theology is an ever 
advancing movement toward that di- 
vine self-knowledge of which revela- 
tion is a partial and necessarily im- 
perfect communication. 


Theological thinking 


The Church thinks her faith—the- 
ologizes—with the powers of the hu- 
man intellect illumined by grace. With 
human tools she examines, analyzes, 
compares the data given in revelation. 
Since this natural equipment of hers 
varies in character and perfection 
from age to age, so her theology 
varies and develops, quarrying now 
in this section, now in that, return- 
ing at times perhaps to veins that 
had seemed to be worked out, but in 
the long run, neglecting no corner of 
the field, and producing, in age after 
age, new treasures from the truly in- 
exhaustible wealth of her patrimony. 


In different ages, of course, there 
may be different ways of enunciating 
what the Church believes, all equally 
orthodox. For ultimately faith assents 
not to formulas but to facts. That is 
why the Church has had and still has 
different systems of theology; differ- 
ent, that is, in terminology and in 
use of philosophical concepts, but all 
of them truthful though inadequate 
representations of the inexhaustible 
deposit committed to her care. All 
are more or less complete, more or 
less adequate to the divine mystery 
which they reproduce analogously in 
human concepts and terms. 

For example, in the history of the 
Church’s thought, the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas may be said to rep- 
resent a high point. Consequently the 
Church has officially made that the- 
ology her own—until a better one 
comes along. Even if she should 
adopt another, St. Thomas’ theology 
would never really be discarded nor 
any of it lost; for theology is a prog- 
ress in understanding the Faith, and 
the gains it makes are permanent ac- 
quisitions. 


A theology for the 20th century 


But there is always an urge to 
advance still further ; and in the twen- 
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tieth century we cannot hope to ad- 
vance further along the precise path 
followed by St. Thomas. The official 
Thomistic revival is now seventy-five 
years old; it has produced wonderful 
results in getting us away from Car- 
tesianism and Nominalism, in getting 
us back to the heights reached by 
St. Thomas. But looking at it broadly 
one can hardly say that in theology 
it has gone forward. It has not pro- 
duced a system, or a development of 
St. Thomas’ system, worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
his achievement. 


Modern application 


And the reason—apart from the 
accidental one that no comparable 
genius has appeared in the Church— 
is that we no lcnger spontaneously 
think like St. Thomas. We can learn 


his thought patterns, just as we learn 
his Latin; but neither can ever be as 
natural to us as it was to him. Con- 
sider how the modern laity are often 


ill at ease, puzzled, even repelled by 
dogmatic theology, as it is offered to 
them in manuals and textbooks—even 
when these are available to them in 
the vernacular. Such works are full 
of terms and argumentations, mean- 
ingful and indispensable in scholastic 
philosophy, but extremely elusive and 
hard to penetrate for minds formed 
according to the positivist, scientific, 
quantitative techniques of modern 
Western culture. 


Anyone who has tried to explain 
transubstantiation to an adult convert 
will know what I mean—especially if 
that convert be an engineer, a scientist, 
a mathematician, or the like. Sub- 
stance and accidents are notions be- 
yond his comprehension, or at least 
they sharply conflict with the mental 
image he has formed of physical 
reality. He will probably end by ac- 
cepting them on faith, too; but then 
they remain sterile elements in his 
belief, not fruitful and enlivening as 
are the dogmas of the Church. 
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The desire for some adaptation, re- 
vitalization, or whatever you prefer 
to call it, lay behind the ill-fated 
effort at a “new theology” of ten years 
ago, which sought impatiently to re- 
state the Church’s dogmatic teachings 
in terms of various contemporary 
philosophies. That was doomed to 
failure because such work cannot be 
done artificially and to order. The- 
ology is an organic growth and the 
faith which seeks understanding must 
always remain master of its tools, and 
take time out when necessary to re- 
model the tools themselves. No exis- 
tentialist philosophy of modern times 
could serve as handmaid of theology, 
without a long process of purification. 


But perhaps re-vitalization is pos- 
sible from another direction. Humani 
Generis, in condemning the “new the- 
ology,” also made explicit mention of 
the constant need theology has to 
keep in touch with or return to its 
sources. The encyclical then signifi- 
cantly indicated the inexhaustible 
treasures that still await exploitation 
in patrology and in Scripture. 


Interest in Scripture 


This statement of the Holy Father’s 
fits in strikingly with an easily ob- 
servable fact. Among Catholics of va- 
rious languages and cultures, both 
clerical and lay, there has been devel- 
oping, especially since World War II, 
a keen interest in Holy Scripture and 
an evident desire for closer contact 
and greater familiarity with the Writ- 
ten Word of God. Such a movement, 
spontaneous and widespread, is cer- 
tain evidence of the working of the 
Holy Spirit. These Catholics have 
proved that they are seeking not mere 
erudition, but substantial spiritual 
nourishment. They want, not cultural 
formation, not mere apologetic de- 
fence of the Bible’s truth. They want 
theology. They want the doctrine, the 
message contained in the mysterious 
and fascinating book in which God’s 
revelation is preserved and _ inter- 
preted to us by the Church. 





The same man who cannot under- 
stand scholastic terminology can and 
does easily learn to be at home with 
his Bible. The greatest immediate ap- 
peal is in the Gospels, but he quickly 
comes to appreciate the rest of. the 
New Testament, and the Old as well. 
The bug-bear of Bible-science conflict 
being easily disposed of and some 
notion of literary forms acquired, he 
revels in the realism, the concreteness, 
the immediacy of the Bible message. 
That message appeals to his sense of 
history and development (which he 
calls evolution). He expects to find 
that God worked gradually and that 
many things in the early stages of 
revelation were rudimentary and im- 
perfect. It appeals to his interest in 
the individual person or fact, the veri- 
fiable prophecy, even the patent mir- 
acle. Above all, it gives him the con- 
tact with a personal and loving God, 
a responsible, freely-willing, individ- 
ual Being—who in dogmatic theology 
tends only too easily to dissolve in 
a cloud of attributes. 


Advances in Scripture study 
Now, if we add to the pope’s ad- 


monition—and to the natural desires 
of this modern Catholic—the further 
fact of the tremendous possibilities 
opened up in our day by the modern 
renovation, almost transformation, of 
biblical studies, it seems that one hope 
of a revitalized theology for today lies 
right here. Perhaps even, just as St. 
Thomas was able to surpass his pred- 
ecessors by the superiority of the phi- 
losophy at his disposal, so we can—I 
hesitate to say surpass St. Thomas, 
because genius counts for something 
too—but at least we can provide much 
that he had no possibility of discover- 
ing, that in fact would not have been 
intelligible to his contemporaries. 
For we have today a vastly in- 
creased understanding and command 
of all the sciences auxiliary to 
exegesis : cultural and political history 
of the ancient Near East, literary 
forms, comparative religion. We know 


half a dozen ancient languages un- 
known a century ago that help us to 
understand the Bible’s original He- 
brew and Greek. We understand more 
of historical process, the “evolution 
of dogma,” and know how to read the 
statements of the Bible in their true 
literary context. We appreciate better 
the Semitic psychology and charac- 
teristic Semitic habits of speech and 
expression. With all this knowledge, 
we can penetrate much, much deeper 
into the human elements of the in- 
spired books and the mentality and 
intentions of the human authors. And 
by the same token—the human author 
being God’s instrument—we pene- 
trate further the divine meaning. 

Considering all these points, there- 
fore, and especially considering the 
demands of Christians all over the 
world, we may say there is a duty 
incumbent upon the Church’s corps 
of interpreters, theologians and exe- 
getes, to provide the theological in- 
terpretation and guidance with which 
Christians, both clerical and lay, can 
read and appreciate for themselves 
the sacred text. Furthermore, the 
Catholic scholar’s work on the Bible 
will not be complete until it issues in 
a full-grown biblical theology. 


What is biblical theology? 


Biblical theology is, first, a branch 
of positive theology—that is, theology 
in the function of examining, stating, 
and defending the datum of the Faith, 
a positive analysis of Scripture and 
tradition. The same science of the- 
ology is called speculative when it 
exercises another function, by using 
a system of philosophy to develop that 
Faith and draw theological conclu- 
sions. Biblical theology is “the doc- 
trine of God contained in Scripture, 
analyzed and systematized in biblical 
categories.” 


“Doctrine of God” and “contained 
in Scripture” need no explanation. 
But what about “analyzed and sys- 
tematized in biblical categories” ? That 
simply means that biblical theology 
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must be a science which takes divine 
revelation as recorded in the Bible 
and combines it, pulling together all 
its fragments into one intelligible body 
of doctrine, yet expressing that doc- 
trine according to the concepts and 
the patterns of the inspired writings 
themselves. 

For Divine Wisdom gave this reve- 
lation progressively and by degrees. 
The Bible contains it in scattered and 
partial form, in many bits and pieces, 
with the pieces so arranged that there 
is steady development and clarifica- 
tion. Now that we have the whole 
deposit, it is possible and it is even 
necessary for us to put together these 
bits and pieces, fitting them into their 


proper places according to the pattern 
in the Divine Mind. 


A complete biblical theology then ~ 


will have to find a theme around 
which to express all the doctrines of 
the Old and New Testament. Some- 
thing is required analogous to the 
Neo-Platonist idea of outgoing and 
return, from God and to God, which 
St. Thomas applied so brilliantly in 
the Summa. But it must be something 
suggested by the history of revelation 
itself, not by any philosophy. For 
instance, Walter Eichrodt has already 
worked out the Old Testament in 
terms of the Covenant, the alliance 
and the relationship graciously estab- 
lished between God and man. Other 
themes suggested so far have been the 
Person of Christ, in all His manifold 
activity ; the holiness of God; the idea 
of election; the kingdom of God. 
Whatever it is, it must be something 
that allows for the development and 
sequence of revelation, the history of 
God’s care for mankind from the very 
beginning down to these last days. 


Protestant achievements 

In producing such a theology, Prot- 
estants are already ahead of us. The 
work has done them good. They have 
been forced, for example, to realize 
the necessity of faith in anyone who 
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approaches the Bible, at all hoping to 
receive what it has to offer. Coldly 
scientific—in the sense of rationalistic 
—objectivity is quite incapable of 
even perceiving, let alone exploiting, 
the religious values of Scripture. 
There must be first the commitment, 
the recognition by faith of the divine 
origin and authority of the book, then 
the believer can properly and profit- 
ably apply all the most conscientious 
techniques of the subordinate sciences, 
without in the least infringing on 
their due autonomy or being disloyal 
to the scientific ideal. 


Protestants are also coming to see 
that without authority—the living au- 
thority of the Church—they are con- 
stantly running into dead ends. It is 
true that eternal truths must be dis- 
engaged and drawn clear of their 
presentation in terms of a particular 
language, culture, psychology, etc. But 
there is no point in immediately re- 
involving them in the pseudo-scientific 
mythology of the twentieth century. 
The criterion for their “pure” state- 


,ment must be the living spirit of faith 


under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; 
and that means ultimately the au- 
thority of the Church. 


Good effects to be hoped for 


Catholic work towards a biblical 
theology should have good effects too. 
One might be the possible closing of 
the gap between dogmatic theology 
and exegesis. These two have been 
split, after all, only in recent times by 
the enormously increased sum of posi- 
tive knowledge there is to assimilate, 
but they have been split to the detri- 
ment of both. A Christian of the first 
1500 years would never have under- 
stood a term like “biblical theology.” 
He would ask at once, “What other 
kind of theology is there?” St. Thomas 
would have been amazed at any sug- 
gestion that his Summa was somehow 
not biblical. As is plain from the very 
first question treated in that work, to 
him “sacred doctrine,” “Sacred Scrip- 





ture,” and “theology” were all—at 
least from his particular pedagogical 
point of view—one and the same 
thing. And today it is still required 
that the specialist in Scripture first 
obtain the licentiate in theology. But 
the exegete cannot but regard it as 
unfortunate that a specialist in dog- 
matic theology is not obliged to get 
his licentiate in Scripture. 


Catholics might even make so much 
progress as to clear away many so- 
called “‘scripture proofs” in the text- 
books of dogmatic theology. It would 
be easy, but rather unprofitable, to 
draw up a list of horrible examples, 
in which the casual and perhaps rather 
inappropriate use of a particular word 
in the fourth-century Vulgate is made 


to bear the weight of an elaborate 


philosophical argument according to 
the meaning the word acquired in the 


late Middle Ages. 


In general one cannot help but de- 
plore the technique which seeks in 
Scripture for brief, isolated phrases, 
suitable to serve as major or minor 
of a scholastic syllogism. Here the 
exegete must feel most keenly not 
only that the sacred text is being 
given less than its due respect, but 
that it is being distorted. The very 
idea of proof is a distortion. What 
Scripture offers is evidence (in the 
forensic sense), testimony given by 
living witnesses in their own words, 
and one feels again the slide toward 
Nominalism when testimony to a fact 
is volatilized into proof of a propo- 
sition. Regardless of strain on pupils’ 
memories, one would like to see a 
little more strain on their understand- 
ings, to help them to realize that each 
of the sacred writers has his own 
personal message which he is intent 
on proclaiming. Each message de- 
serves to be heard as a whole, and 
as a whole takes its proper place in 
the sum total of revelation. 


Often at the beginning of a treatise 
in a dogmatic textbook there is in- 
cluded a history of the development of 


a particular dogma in Christian tra- 
dition, the controversies that led to 
its clarification and definition. But 
how often does one see a summary 
of its development in the inspired text 
itself, its successive forms in various 
Old Testament books, its transforma- 
tion and flowering, perhaps by stages, 
in the New? Yet this is, for the most 
part, the deposit which the dogma 
sums up and crystallizes in the lan- 
guage of the Church. 


An ideal for the future 


No, the ideal biblical theology lies 
still in the future. But we will get to 
it in two steps. The first step will con- 
sist of an exact determination of the 
data, namely, the theological truths 
expressed in each particular inspired 
book. The second step will take place 
when the testimonies are arranged in 
their right doctrinal relationships and 
coordinated into a complete system 
according to the patterns that are im- 
plicit in them. Both steps require 
great skill, great training, great in- 
sight. But after these two have been 
accomplished, then biblical theology 
will be ready to rejoin dogmatic the- 
ology as the latter has developed up 
to the present in the Church. Then 
biblical theology will offer the spec- 
ulative theologian a rich harvest in 
the way of fuller understanding of the 
deposit of Faith, an immense accre- 
tion of materials on which speculative 
theology can build. When that time 
will come and in what precise form 
must be left to the providence of 
God, who will surely raise up in His 
Church thinkers as gifted and wise 
as the doctors who have served her 
so well in the past. In the meantime, 
the humbler task of biblical theology 
is accessible, at least in its details, to 
every exegete who is willing to be a 
theologian, and to every theologian 
who remembers that he is by rights 
an exegete. At the present day they 
can find no nobler intellectual task 
in the service of the Church. 
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OSCAR CULLMANN 


Rudolf 


Bultmann’s concept of myth 


and the New Testament 


Is the New Testament an historical document? Or is it no 
more than a myth designed to teach an existentialist view of life? 
These questions raised by the biblical scholar Rudolf Bultmann 
have been the primary concern of Continental Protestant 
theology for the past ten years. Furthermore, they are of interest 
at the present time, because of the vogue of existentialism 

in philosophy and the preoccupation of psychologists and 
historians with the nature of myth. In “Theology and Myth 

in the New Testament,’ Turotocy Dicest, 3 (1055), II-14, a 
Catholic view of the matter was presented. The present 

article sets forth the criticisms of the distinguished 

Protestant theologian, Oscar Cullmann. 


Concordia Theological Monthly, 27 (1956), 13-24. 


, 1941 Rudolf Bultmann, professor 
of Protestant theology at Marburg, 
published his small work, The New 
Testament and Mythology. He aimed 
at adapting the language of the New 
Testament to the modern mind. To 
do this he eliminated what he calls 
“myth” and I call “redemptive his- 
tory.” 

Discussion of this idea has domi- 
nated Protestant theology in Germany 
to the point that other problems have 
scarcely been considered. German 
theology, indeed, tends to be absorbed 
by one single problem, to be “‘in style,” 
and then to change completely when 
something new becomes the fashion. 


The theory 


Bultmann’s slogan is “demytholo- 
gizing.” According to Bultmann, 
everything in the New Testament is 
a “mythical expression” of “authentic 
existence.” 

Mythical expression means that 
what is divine and invisible is pre- 
sented as though it were human and 
visible. Most of the New Testament 
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is myth: ordinary visible and human 
things are presented which have no 
literal truth in themselves but which 
are representations of a deeper divine 
meaning. Unfortunately the form of 
the myth used by the New Testament 
is antiquated and no longer acceptable 
to the modern world. Hence the 
mythical parts should be removed so 
as to present the deeper meaning in 
forms better adapted to the modern 
mind, in the categories of existential- 
ism. In this way the New Testament 
will be “demythologized.” 

What is the authentic existence 
which is the deeper meaning of mythi- 
cal language of the New Testament? 
According to Bultmann and his ex- 
istentialist view, the man without 
faith trusts in this world, and this 
trust gives him a false security. As 
soon as he realizes that the things he 
values are escaping him, he is over- 
whelmed with cares which become an 
“agony.” The New Testament can 
free him from this by making him 
pass to authentic existence, that is, 
existence in which he trusts in the 





realities not under his immediate con- 
trol. These are the realities of the 
divine and invisible, the only true 
realities. In trusting in these, rather 
than the visible realties which he can 
control, he is in contact with authentic 
existence. 


The application 


Therefore all that which the first 
Christians believed regarding a people 
chosen by God from eternity and a 
divine Being that became incarnate on 
earth, regarding His redemptive death 
and Resurrection, regarding His ac- 
tivity through the sacraments and His 
final return—all that is myth. All this 
redemptive history which the New 
Testament saw developing in the 
frame of ordinary, profane history is 
only a method of presenting the in- 
visible as visible and has no historical 
value in itself. 

To adapt the New Testament to the 
modern mind, says Bultmann, one 
must first treat the whole of it as 
mythical expression. The next step 
is to seek the real message of authen- 
tic existence beneath the mythical 
elements. The final step is to express 
this message with the aid of modern 
categories. 

Expressed in another way, Bult- 
mann rejects the totality of redemp- 
tive history in so far as it pretends 
to be history. But he accepts the 
totality of that history as a myth of 
which the real meaning can be in- 
terpreted according to the categories 
of existentialism. 


A difference 


However, Bultmann is not just a 


modern Gnostic or Docetist. Nor 
does he agree entirely with those 
mythologists who deny the historical 
existence of Jesus in order to make 
His life an integrated myth. 

For Bultmann insists on one his- 
torical fact: the death of Christ. It 
is the only historical event which he 
recognizes as having fundamental 
value for the salvation of man. And 
what is this value? Bultmann replies: 


the Cross makes us pass from the 
false security of a life according to 
the principles of the visible world 
which we can control, to the faith 
which makes us live according to the 
principles governing the invisible 
world which we cannot control. 

But how, then, does Christianity 
differ from profane existentialist phi- 
losophy which achieves the same re- 
sult without Christ? Bultmann an- 
swers that the philosopher hopes to 
arrive at the comprehension of authen- 
tic existence by way of intellect alone. 
The Christian knows that he needs 
the divine act of the death of Christ 
as an image which constantly con- 
fronts him with the decision of faith. 
Christ’s cross is the one historical 
element which survives the necessary 
process of demythologizing and sets 
in motion the entire process of ex- 
istentialist interpretation. 


Is this Christian? 


But is this really the function of 
Christ’s cross in the minds of the 
early Christians? No. For to Paul and 
the other first Christians Christ’s 
death was a source of redemption 
independent of themselves. 

To Bultmann, not Christ’s death 
but the encounter between ourselves 
and Christ’s death is what saves us. 
The event itself, apart from the appeal 
it addresses to us, signifies nothing 
for our salvation. It is only a martyr- 
dom like other martydoms. Any other 
martydom could have the same effect 
if there were an encounter between 
it and ourselves. 

Salvation does not, then, reside in 
the unique act, in Christ’s death on 
the cross, but in an event repeated 
in each individual whenever the mes- 
sage of the death of Christ addresses 
itself to him. When Christ expired 
on the cross nothing happened onto- 
logically for the salvation of humanity. 
When the first Christians speak of 
a death for our sins, of a reconcilia- 
tion with God, and thus of an effect 
produced outside ourselves, we again 
meet myth. “Demythologized” faith 
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in the death of Christ is not faith in 
the unique event, but faith in the in- 
vitation it addresses to us to con- 
ceive our existence in a new way. 

But, I submit, this is not simply 
to put the Christian message into 
modern language; it is to change it 
essentially. The man of the New 
Testament does not believe in a 
martyr whose death was a lesson for 
all humanity. He believes in the 
“Servant of God” who, by a voluntary 
act, took away the sin of the world 
through His death on the cross. Bult- 
mann fails to notice that for primitive 
Christianity the historical factor of the 
Cross is not a simple representation 
of a transcendent theme, which any 
martyr’s death could achieve, but the 
point of departure and the permanent 
substance of faith. 


Christianity and time 


The historical and temporal ele- 
ment distinguishes Judaism and 
especially Christianity from all other 
religions. One may not eliminate it 
without attacking the very substance 


of either. That an historical event 
which inserts itself in profane history 
may thus have a decisive meaning 
for the salvation of the world, that 
is what the Apostle Paul calls the 
“foolishness of the Cross.” To strip 
the faith of the New Testament of 
the faith in the unique event, is it not 
to strip it of its “foolishness” and 
thus of its very heart? Does it not 
then become an “empty” cross, as 
— Paul suggests in 1 Cor. 
1:17: 

It is essential to note that this 
“foolishness” is not, as Bultmann 
thinks, a faith in that which is not 
within man’s control nor at his dis- 
posal. That faith many Greeks would 
have been able to accept and to ex- 
press with the aid of real myths. In 
fact, they did so. The Gnostics eli- 
minated the “foolishness” of an ever- 
lasting salvation accomplished once 
and for all in an historical fact. By 
means of the allegorical method they 
made the New Testament agree with 
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their Greek ideas. The mystery 
religions and the syncretistic religions 
also depend upon an a-temporal myth 
that repeats itself. But that the re- 
demptive act is an historical datum, 
that was “foolishness” for Greek 
thought and it is “foolishness” for 
modern thought. 

I willingly concede that the history 
of salvation — redemptive history — 
does not coincide with profane history. 
It is an interpreted history. The his- 
torical facts have been interpreted 
prophetically as holy history. Con- 
sequently we must so interpret it. 
We must make accessible to the 
modern mind the prophetical interpre- 
tation of history as holy history. But 
in doing this we may not replace his- 
tory with existentialism. 


Christianity and history 


The point of departure of the first 
Christians was historical events, not 
a special understanding of their own 
existence. These historical events 
concern not only the Cross but the 
whole life of Christ. They include the 
events which the New Testament 
interprets as proofs of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and certain acts which 
it attributes to a direct action of the 
Holy Spirit. Bultmann almost never 
speaks of the Resurrection and still 
less of the manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit in the first Christian com- 
munity. However, it was precisely 
these events in which the first Chris- 
tians saw a history of the Christ being 
revealed. 

This history begins with the crea- 
tion of the world, of which Christ 
was the Mediator; it continues after 
the Fall, with the election of the people 
of Israel; it reaches its climax in the 
death and Resurrection of the Christ ; 
it evidences itself in the communion of 
saints, the Body of Christ, the new 
Israel ; it will fulfill itself in the return 
of Christ. 

In this redemptive history elements 
which cannot be verified by profane 
history are placed alongside of ele- 
ments which can. The non-verifiable 





elements I call “prophetical.”’ The two 
types of elements, profane and pro- 
phetical, are united by being presented 
to us in one temporal perspective in 
the frame of redemptive history. 


This redemptive history is of key 
importance in adapting the New 
Testament to the modern mind. We 
must show how the prophetical ele- 
ments, when related to the profane 
elements, are destined to explain the 
movement of redemptive history. In 
showing this movement we must re- 
member that for the first Christians 
profane elements in history were not 
absorbed by the prophetical. Rather, 
the prophetical elements were care- 
fully fitted into the profane. And this 
careful fitting was done not to set 
off a non-temporal truth after the 
fashion of a myth, but in order to 
show how profane events are on the 
same temporal plane with the events 
of the history of Christ. Actual his- 
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torical events have a real redemptive 
significance. 


Myth and exegesis 


Myth as Bultmann thinks of it may 
be an object of study for psychoanaly- 
sis and philosophy, but it does not 
authorize us to seek the meaning of 
the New Testament in this direction. 
New Testament exegesis is difficult 
enough and must not be arbitrary. 


I conclude: the historical character 
of salvation, which Bultmann regards 
as unacceptable to the modern mind, 
is not a secondary element, but is the 
essence of the thought of the New 
Testament. It cannot be eliminated 
and replaced by an existential phi- 
losophy. We must make the New 
Testament language accessible to the 
modern mind, but it must still be the 
New Testament. We must maintain 
the “stumbling block” of the historical 
event, “the foolishness of the Cross.” 


From Swift Victory by Walter Farrell, O.P., and Dominic Hughes, O.P., pp. 58-59, 
copyright 1955, Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York. 


The unseen things of the mysteries of supernatural revelation are basically 


the autobiographical details of God’s Trinitarian life. The biographical data 
that can be had from the record in nature give an understandable picture of 
the Simplicity, Perfection, Infinity, Eternity, and Unity of God; all, in fact, 
“the invisible things of him. . . clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made” (Rom. 1:20). His intimate life, is however, without revela- 
tion, as unknowable as His thoughts. Yet for those who have the facts of His 
life and the faith to assent to them, a wholly new album of unexpected and 
undeserved pictures and vignettes is open and available for quiet contempla- 
tion. This album of the author of grace is filled with accurate representations 
of Him through Sacred Scripture and Tradition; its borders are fixed in the 
teaching of His infallible Church. It offers men not just something to browse 
through . . . , but a way of life, a reason to die, and a perfection of human 
nature through grace which can only be exceeded by the vision of glory. 
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DONAL O’SULLIVAN, S.J. 


Towards a spirituality of marriage 


The sacrament of marriage is being attacked today perhaps 
more than ever before. The present generation are faced with the 
task of preserving their chastity in a world where 


“with all sense of shame laid aside . . 


. the sanctity of 


marriage is trampled on and derided” (Casti Connubii). The 
theme which this article develops is the spiritualizing of 
sexual love by God’s sacramental grace. 


Studies, 43 (1954), 17-30. 


M... soul and body, sense and 


spirit, were created by God. And they 
were created to be united. But from 
the very nature of this created union 
there exists a certain tension in man, 
a tension tragically intensified by 
original sin, which wounded nature 
in the depths of its being. Man re- 
belled against God, and the flesh in 
man revolted against the spirit. And 
the effort of every human being—born 
infected and wounded —if he is to 
fulfill the end of his creation, has to 
be towards restoring the unity 
planned by God, a unity in which the 
spirit must harmoniously lead. 


Means of grace 


As far as man’s sexual powers are 
concerned, their reluctance to remain 
within their appropriate bounds has 
only been too evident from Genesis 
until today. The bounds—marriage or 
complete continence — were not ob- 
servable except by God’s help. With 
the coming of the God-Man that help 
became sacramental; every marriage 
between His followers was to be 
henceforth a sacrament, a sign of ef- 
ficacious aid. Man and woman will 
give each other grace, will give each 
other Christ: it takes three to get 
married. Marriage has multiple as- 
pects; it is this theme—the spiritu- 
alizing of sexual love by God’s sacra- 
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mental grace—that this article will 
develop. 

What do we mean by spirituality 
here? Spirituality is an attitude to- 
wards God, a way of conducting one- 


‘self before Him, a way of using par- 


ticular gifts of His creation so that 
we praise Him especially in them and 
lead them and ourselves back to Him. 
So every Christian has the one spiritu- 
ality, and yet no two have the same. 
For each one’s attitude, while it may 
be a paltry thing, is his own; and no 
one, not even our Lady can replace 
my service to God if I omit it. She 
and others can repair my omission; 
it will not be my service. So no two 
states of life will have exactly the 
same spirituality. 


A vocation 


A proper spirituality of marriage 
then will develop strongly a sense of 
the married vocation. It will judge 
its duties and its priviliges by the 
divine purposes. It will see all the 
events of married life, its joys and 
sorrows, its moments of sex as well as 
its moments of spirit, in the light of 
the consecration of the wedding morn- 
ing and in the hope of children to 
come. It was love the human couple 
consecrated to God—human love with 
its roots in the earth but whose trunk 
and branches must grow towards 
heaven and carry there the glory of 





the root. The more a couple truly 
love each other, the more is God 
praised. 

If in these pages we study more the 
root than the branches, it is because 
the real difficulty for many is to see 
the spiritual in sex. The difficulty is 
vastly increased by all they see, hear, 
and—one might almost say—breathe. 
It is essential that a wholesome, 
realistic spiritual attitude be developed 
towards sex and marriage. 


Primary purpose 


It is romance, not realism, that has 
damaged so severely the ideal of mar- 
riage in the Western world. Only on 
realism can an ideal, a spirit, be 
surely founded. And here the reality 
is that Almighty God “created them 
male and female” in order that their 
union might result in new life. The 
primary purpose of sex is the child; 
that is the law of nature, the law of 
nature’s Deviser. And God and nature 
are not mocked with impunity: five 
out of every six divorces are from 
childless marriages. 

It is not a lessening of the dignity 
of marriage, but rather a heightening 
of it, that God should associate it 
with a task. Love grows and is 
nourished by its appointed task; for 
to love is to give, and its food is sacri- 
fice, not indulgence. 

Each child is unique. Each is a de- 
sire of God far more than it is a 
desire of the parents. Each He creates 
in love, singly and separately. Each 
is destined in hope to be a member 
of Christ’s Body here and for eternity. 
If the Christian couple have faith, 
what a torrent of spirituality can take 
its origin from every cradle! Surely 
sex is sacred. 


Secondary aim 


Once marriage’s prime aim is 
acknowledged and held in practical 
honor, its secondary aim—the mutual 
aid and spiritual and human enrich- 
ment of the partners—is not only not 
lessened but immeasurably increased 
and exalted. The two aims, with their 


just subordination, have been won- 
drously merged by God, not only in 
the sexual union itself but also in 
the life-long, mutually-supported ef- 
fort of man and wife. 

This life-long union of man and 
wife to found a honie had something 
sacred in it even before the Incarna- 
tion. But with Christ’s coming and by 
His will natural marriage was lifted 
into the realm of super-nature. This 
is what we mean when we say that 
every marriage between Christians is 
a sacrament. The sacrament is not 
some sort of solemn blessing added 
to marriage; it is the marriage itself. 
For all the other sacraments Christ 
invented signs to be carriers of holi- 
ness. In this one instance He used 
an already existing sign — natural 
marriage—the mutual handing over 
of the marriage right forever and to 
the partner alone. But symbolism 
alone does not make a sacrament. The 
symbol must actually give the grace 
it signifies. Marriage is the symbol 
of the union of Christ with His 
Church. It is a participation in that 
mystery which is effected by mar- 
riage. 

Each Christian marriage is a par- 
ticular instance of that tremendous 
union; each takes on the quality of 
its unity and indissolubility. And as 
the particular instances multiply, so 
the whole of humanity is, couple by 
couple, united to Christ its Head. The 
sacramental grace of marriage means 
a communication of the love-life of 
Christ and His Church flowing per- 
manently—not merely on the wedding 
day—into the love-life of the Christian 
couple. It gives them the power to 
imitate that love in theirs and to 
transform their joys and their suffer- 
ings, all the great moments and 
trifling details of the home into some- 
thing approaching the divine. 


Role of sex 


Is there any need to say that the 
bodily union of man and wife shares 
in this wondrous transfiguration? Is 
it just a biological function, a mere 
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is that Almighty God “created them 
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physical act, or is it the making of 
two persons into one flesh in Christ? 
Is it a mating on the animal level 
or is it the uniting of two persons, 
of two Christians ? The answer should 
be clear. On it depends in large man- 
ner the conduct of that action and the 
spiritualizing or demonizing of Chris- 
tian marriage. 

For the act of sex should be at 
once the sign and the source, the 
manifestation and the nourishment of 
an interior personal love. To reduce 
it to a mere physical act is to deper- 
sonalize both oneself and one’s part- 
ner and to deprive the act of one of 
its all-important functions. It is to 
substitute the gift of a part of self 
for the gift of the whole. More truly, 
it is not a gift at all but a selfish 
grasping of an animal value in place 
of paying a debt of justice and a 
homage of love to another human 
being. It is to use another person as 
a means to self-gratification. 


To treat a person as a thing is a 
sin—even if it is not as such cata- 
logued as a fault in our prayer-book 
lists of examination of conscience. In- 
deed to judge by many of these lists, 
adultery and birth control would seem 
to be the only sins against marriage. 
Humaneness seems to make slow 
ground in prayer-book catalogues; 
but recent examinations of conscience 
for the married, published by Ameri- 
can Jesuits and French Dominicans, 
in addition to the necessary stock 
questions make suggestions like this: 
“Have I made of the conjugal act a 
mere routine and not the expression 
of an ever-deepening love? Have I 
considered that marriage did away 
with all problems of chastity? Or on 
the other hand, have I thought that 
the actions of marriage were insep- 
arable from sin? Have I in the con- 
jugal act sought rather to satisfy my 
own carnal needs than to express 
love and mutual giving?” 

Many marriages have been broken, 
many more limp miserably along that 
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would have been saved from disaster 
and unchristian unloveliness by an 
enlightened use of confession. But 
improvement here is more than a 
question of just “going to confession.” 
It is a question of using our intel- 
lects also, of a long discipline of the 
senses and of proper preparation for 
marriage. 


Intelligent awareness 


If something in the nature of a 
noviceship is required for marriage 
as a whole, some preparation also is 
surely required for the carrying out 
of an act that demands for its noble 
performance such a combination of 
natural and supernatural qualities, 
such an amalgam of tenderness and 
grace as will never be provided by 
mere animal instinct alone. 

To approach the deep and vital act 
of marriage without some awareness 
of the difficult physiological, psycho- 
logical, and spiritual problems in- 
volved is to run the risk of disunity 
and degradation. We are not just 
animals ; we are not even just rational 
animals; we are rational animals in 
whom the Holy Spirit dwells. 

In the man it is at the best, ignor- 
ance—at the worst, lust—to take no 
account of the woman’s radically dif- 
ferent approach to bodily union, to 
disregard her need for consideration 
and affection. Days or weeks of cold- 
ness and indifference cannot, as if by 
miracle, be violently transmuted into 
warmth and love. The union given 
by a shared joy is often sacrificed to 
a selfish and hurried moment of ani- 
mal passion. A man who acts thus 
may be technically “chaste”; but it 
is the chastity of the casuistry books 
and of “what is not forbidden,” and 
it degrades the body instead of ele- 
vating it. There is no reverence. 

For her part, the woman can err 
by making little effort to appreciate 
the more positive and physical quality 
of her husband’s love and by display- 
ing a false reserve which can vitiate 
the act of self-giving. “If human love 
fails,” writes Bishop Sheen, “‘it is 
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because it is short-circuited, not di- 
rected to a mutual incarnation of love 
but rather turned back on itself, where 
it dies of its own too-much.” As with 
most of the failures in marriage, it 
is once again a failure in the funda- 
mental law of self-sacrifice. 


An ascent 


But it cannot be said too often and 
too clearly that the proper use of mar- 
riage should lead gradually to an ap- 
peasement, not to an_ unbridled 
heightening of the sexual instinct. It 
is meant to lead, in the process of 
time, to a spiritual love of man for 
woman and of woman for man; and 
finally to a great love of the man and 
woman together for God. Mere phy- 
sical love must ascend or die; it must 
climb towards a spiritualized love or 
perish. And as it climbs it will find, 
as does love of the divine, that there 
are different “mansions.” It too will 
have its purifyings and its dark nights 
and its aridities before the heights 
are reached. From sexual desire love 
must rise through sentiment to com- 
panionship. 

It is somewhere in this reciprocal 
period that a crisis —— sometimes the 
main crisis of marriage—takes piace. 
For some that crisis is fatal and there 
is a descent. Others continue to climb 
courageously over cliffs to the un- 
known and, through darkness, reach 
transfiguration. It is the spiritual 
period of offering and self-sacrifice. 

For, while the sublimation of sex 
in Christian love means asceticism, 
it is no cold pastoral of marble men 
and maidens overwrought! “Accord- 
ingly as the sexual instinct is lived, 
as it is employed by the personality, 
it can be the strongest manifestation 
of spiritual love or it can be the worst 
of its obstacles,” says Gustave Thibon, 
the French philosopher. There is no 
question then in marriage of renounc- 
ing and killing sex. Rather it is that 
the flesh has to be raised up in the 
ascent of the soul; the lower life must 
be assumed into the higher and par- 
ticipate in it; it must not be destroyed 


but restored on a higher level. The 
beginnings of love are mainly sexual 
—though rarely overtly so. It is the 
flesh which impregnates and directs 
the soul—almost ensnares it. 


The crisis 


Too often the change from idyll to 
reality is frighteningly hard. It is the 
first serious purification in marriage. 
It may come within the first year; 
it will almost certainly come within 
the first decade. And it may recur 
alarmingly in middle life. The body 
pays toll to habit; it has become used 
to affection and to affection’s expres- 
sion. Mentally, too, the thrill of dis- 
covery has ceased. Close daily in- 
timacy has exhausted the partners’ re- 
sources (and so many couples have 
no intellectual or artistic interest) ; 
and the children may be more of a 
burden than a bond. It sadly dawns 
on the disillusioned lover that what 
he married was an idealized projec- 
tion of himself and not this very very 
real person. It is the crisis of mar- 
riage. 

Bishop Sheen writes that those who 
don’t purify their love generally re- 
sort at this point to any one of five 
false solutions: (1) they look for a 
new partner; (2) they decide to 
separate; (3) the husband takes to 
business and the wife to bridge; (4) 
they resort to alcohol; (5) they con- 
sult a Freudian psychoanalyst whe 
tells them to divorce and re-marry, 
or to repeat the problem all over 
again. 


The solution 


The true solution is in a spirituali- 
zation of love. To those with “the 
honied treasures of their bodies spent 
and no new life to show” that spirit- 


ualization will be extraordinarily 
difficult. But they may find it com- 
paratively easy who have fulfilled the 
primary end of marriage and have 
tasted the joys and seriously faced 
the responsibilities of parenthood and 
the family. For they will have gone 
to school to their children and learned 
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some selflessness and some sense of 
responsibility to others. The solution 
cannot be an external facade of friend- 
ship with loneliness at the heart’s 
core. A struggle, a hard fight, must 
be manfully undertaken to love with 
a love of the will the partner as he is, 
with the sacramental aid of the “God 
of things as they are.” 

Thanks to the sacrament, the strug- 
gle is the struggle of Christ—and He 
is risen! And the dark night does lead 


“And now Lord give them cause to 
bless Thee more and more” prays 
their Mother the Church for the 
newly-married pair a moment after 
each has given Christ to the other. 
It is from the spiritualized love that 
we have been describing, and from the 
life-long striving for it, that man and 
wife will reach a great love of God 
for Himself, will attain the end for 
which He made them. But there is 


no facile solution: love remains the 
fruit of self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice 
cannot long continue without the 
Sacrifice. “The family that prays to- 
gether stays together.” The family 
that draws the strength for self- 
sacrifice from Christ’s continuing 
Sacrifice amongst us cannot fail. 


to a transformation, to a transfigur- 
ing of love. For the married it leads 
to a willing of the other’s good, to 
a loving of the person, and a loving 
of the person not merely in spite of 
his faults but because of his faults; 
and with it emotional love, changed 
yet the same, may often return. 





For a better world 


Pius XII, To the Faithful of Rome, February 10, 1952, Catholic Mind, 
50 (1952), 382-83. 


Of what use would it be to study the ways of God and of the spirit, 
if in practice one were to choose the way of perdition and to submit 
supinely to the goad of the flesh? What would it avail to know and to 
proclaim that God is our Father and that men are brothers, if every 
intervention of God in private and public affairs were to be feared? Of 
what value would be disputations on justice, on charity, on peace, if the 
will were already resolved to flee sacrifice, if the heart were determined 
to remain in icy solitude and if none were to dare to be first to break 
through the barrier of dividing hate to hasten to offer a sincere embrace? 
All this would but render more guilty the sons of light, to whom less will 
be forgiven, if they have loved less. It was not with such disunity and 
inertia that the Church in its very beginning changed the face of the 
earth, spread rapidly, endured beneficient down the centuries and gained 
the admiration and trust of all peoples. 


Let it be very clear, beloved sons, that the root of modern evils and 
of their baneful consequences is not, as in pre-Christian times or in regions 
yet pagan, invincible ignorance of the eternal destiny of man and of the 
principal means of attaining it} rather it is lethargy of the spirit, weakness 
of the will and coldness of the heart. Men, infected by such contagion, try, 
as if in justification, to cloak themselves with the darkness of the past 
and seek an alibi in errors, both old and new. It is necessary, therefore, 
to act upon their wills. 
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J. de BACIOCCHI, S.M. 


The mystery of the Eucharist 


The following is a digest of the body of an address originally 
delivered to a group of theologians and pastors of the Reformed 
Church. As Father de Baciocchi explained to his audience in 

his instruction, he did not intend to demonstrate the truth 

of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. He wished rather 

to dispel certain misconceptions which frequently arise in Protestant 
minds from a too sketchy presentation of Catholic doctrine. 


“Le Mystére eucharistique dans les perspectives de la Bible,” 
Revue Théologique, 77 (1955), 561-80. 


F.. the beginning, the fathers of 
the Church looked upon the Eucha- 
ristic action as a sacrifice, and the 
Church has never varied on this point. 
But the fathers clearly understood 
that Christ’s daily offering of Himself 
to the Father through the hands of 
the priest was a memorial of His 
unique death, without a new immola- 
tion of Himself. The newness of each 
Mass does not reside in the Risen 
Lord, but in the Church, His Mystical 
Body, which every day gives a new 
expression to the unique sacrifice of 
the Savior. It is in this sense that 
thé Mass is a true sacrifice: by litur- 
gical rites the Redeemer places the 
faithful in the presence of His unique 
immolation, has them acknowledge 
and ratify His sacrificial act, applies 
to them its efficacy from day to day 
and offers His expiation for their 
daily faults and for those of all 
sinners. 


A new immolation? 


It was this traditional doctrine that 
the Council of Trent defined, taking 
care to add that by the Mass Christ 
adds nothing to the satisfaction and 
merits of His Passion. But the the- 
ologians of the Counter-Reformation 
did not stop here. In an attempt to 
determine the essence of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, some of them sought 


Nouvelle 


in the Eucharistic rite for a new 
immolation of Christ, an unbloody 
one, but an immolation nevertheless. 
Thus Lessius with his virtual immo- 
lation, or, worse still, De Lugo, ac- 
cording to whom the sacrifice con- 
sists in Christ’s confining Himself in 
the Host, where He is fit only for the 
function of nourishment. These the- 
ologians combated one error by fall- 
ing into another. They had lost sight 
of what a sacrament is in the Catholic 
tradition. 


The Thomistic revival evoked by 
Pope Leo XIII brought about a 
healthy reaction. Theologians repudi- 
ated the idea of a new effective im- 
molation of Christ and set out to re- 
discover the traditional idea of a sac- 
ramental sacrifice. 

In 1950 Canon Masure presented a 
synthesis of the theology of the Mass 
as sacrifice.' His point of departure 
was the doctrine of Pius XII in his 
encyclical Mediator Dei: that in the 
Mass Christ the Head joins to His 
own act as priest and victim the wor- 
ship and “spiritual sacrifice” of His 
Mystical Body. Canon Masure dis- 
tinguishes two components of the 
Eucharistic act, which he calls “rite” 
and “action.” The “rite” is a symbolic 


*E. Masure, Le Sacrifice du Corps Mystique 
(Desclée, De Brouwer, 1950). 
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mode of acting, repeatable, detach- 
able from the individual celebrant in 
this or that time and place. By it, the 
mystery of the Redemption (pre- 
existent in Jesus dead and risen 
again) becomes present to us ex 
opere operato. The “action,” on the 
other hand, expresses the individual 
intention of the agent here and now. 
Each Mass is new as an action, but 
not as a sacramental rite efficaciously 
signifying the permanent reality of 
the unique sacrifice. Thus the multiple 
actions of the Church are assumed 
into the enduring act by which Christ 
in heaven offers Himself to the 
Father as the Lamb who was slain. 


Biblical context 


To my mind, Canon Masure’s ex- 
position embodies what I indicated 
above as the traditional doctrine. I 
would like merely to bring its biblical 
foundation into clearer relief. In New 
Testament thought, the Exodus and 
Jewish Pasch prefigure the Messianic 
liberation accomplished by Christ. 
The solemn meal Jesus took with His 
disciples before His death was a pre- 
lude to the religious liberation of the 
world, as the first paschal meal was 
to the escape from Egypt. And just 
as Israel recalled its liberation each 
year by repeating the paschal meal, so 
the Church recalls the Redemption by 
renewing in the Mass the Supper of 
Holy Thursday. 


But we must not isolate these two 
liberations, as if they were sufficient 
in themselves. The Exodus must be 
thought of as a phase in the progress 
of Israel towards the Messianic King- 
dom. Similarly the Passion of Christ 
has its meaning only when given its 
place in the unique priestly interven- 
tion which the Word began by becom- 
ing flesh, and which He is to consum- 
mate at His second coming. Having 
entered once for all into the celestial 
sanctuary, says the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Christ there carries on His 
priestly work—a task which will not 
be completed until the last of the elect 
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is risen and received after Him into 
the mansion of the Father. 


The Mass, then, does not merely 
evoke with thanksgiving the works 
of God in olden times, for the same 
divine action continues on through 
the Incarnate Son until the time when 
the adopted children are fully re- 
deemed. Through the Eucharist the 
Christian, like the Jew at the paschal 
meal, unites himself with the believ- 
ing community in its progress towards 
the promised salvation. The Eucha- 
ristic rite is the sacrament of the act 
of redemption: both an official me- 
morial of the death of Christ and a 
present encounter with the redemp- 
tive act. 

Thus far Catholics and Reformed 
agree. But they disagree as to whether 
or not the sacrament of the sacrifice 
is itself a true sacrifice. Catholics 
must explain the fact that, though all 
sacraments are sacraments of the 
Cross, the quality of sacrifice is re- 
served to the Eucharist, or more pre- 


cisely to the Eucharistic Consecra- 
tion. Communion, like the other sac- 
raments, belongs to the descending 
movement of the gift of grace, not to 
the ascending movement of sacrifice. 


Sacrament and sacrifice 


At the Last Supper, Our Lord ex- 
pressed the part which He reserved 
to His Church in His Pasch of pain 
and glory. He passed around the cup 
of wine, saying, according to the most 
ancient testimony, that of Paul : “This 
chalice is the new Covenant sealed 
with My blood; do this, as often as 
you drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 
The meaning of this act was clear 
enough to Jesus’ contemporaries—the 
cup symbolized the destiny of the 
person who received it. The cup an- 
nounces future glorification through 
resurrection, for Jesus first, then for 
His disciples. But before this it signi- 
fies the painful road to salvation. Was 
not this the bitter cup that the Savior 
accepted in the Garden, that the dis- 
ciples would share in persecutions ? 





Jesus gave the cup to His own only 
because He first accepted it Himself 
in total homage of obedience to His 
Father. His obedience unto death 
made reparation for the disobedience 
of Adam and his race. By accepting 
the Eucharistic cup from Jesus’ hand, 
the disciples ratified this homage and 
implicitly agreed to prolong it in their 
own lives, thus taking their part in 
the sacrifice of Jesus. What took place 
at the Supper is renewed at each 
Mass: the Church expresses officially 
her adherence to the sacerdotal will of 
the Redeemer, “co-heirs with Christ, 
provided we suffer with Him so as to 
be glorified with Him.” It is this 
Pauline “with Christ” that is signi- 
fied by the rite of the cup. 

In this adherence two complemen- 
tary movements are _ inseparably 


joined: the Son is given to men by 
the Father as Savior, and the Son, in 
His historic existence and in the ex- 
istence of His Mystical Body, pays 
to His Father the homage of His 


obedience even unto the Cross. In re- 
ceiving the cup the Church both re- 
ceives grace and makes her own the 
sacrifice of the Lord. For Catholics, 
to recognize in the Mass this double 
value of sacrament and of sacrifice 
is the only way to receive the cup in 
its full meaning, as gift of the Father 
through the Son, and as the offering 
of our High Priest to God. 


Transubstantiation 


Moses was but a glorious memory 
to those celebrating the Pasch. The 
Mass derives its essential value from 
the priestly mediation exercised here 
and now, through the celebrant, by 
the risen Jesus. The Paschal lamb 
was necessarily different from year 
to year. The sacramental realization 
of the unique sacrifice of the Cross 
is not possible except by the sacra- 
mental presence of the only acceptable 
victim, Jesus Christ. Here is a new 
element, to which nothing corre- 
sponds in the Jewish Pasch. 

From the beginning the Church 
has also firmly believed that in the 


Eucharist she was being nourished 
by the body and blood, by the living 
Person of the Lord. In the fourth 
century, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. 
Ambrose, and other authors affirmed 
the substantial conversion of the 
bread and wine more explicitly. For 
them the bread and wine are so truly 
signs of the body and blood of Christ 
that they become the body and blood 
of Christ, without losing their em- 
pirical properties. 

In 1079 Berengarius of Tours was 
required to profess his belief in a 
“substantial conversion” of the bread 
and wine. The term transubstantia- 
tion, first used towards the middle of 
the twelfth century, was canonized 
by the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
in 1215. The Council of Trent was 
to develop the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation more fully, but in the 
meantime St. Thomas Aquinas gave 
it greater precision by means of the 
Aristotelean notions of substance and 
accident. 


Symbolism and transmutation 


The fathers of the Church suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a happy balance 
between sacramental symbolism and 
real transmutation. Because of the 
heresies of his time, St. Thomas, 
while not forgetting that he was treat- 
ing of a sacrament, gave greater 
stress to the second idea. Some of 
our theologians during the controver- 
sies launched by the Reform went 
further than he did in this direction. 
They fell into a gross physicism by 
imagining Christ substituting Him- 
self for the bread and wine, in the 
same volume, under the thin film of 
sensible appearances. Descartes sup- 
posed that Christ’s soul was united 
to the material particles much as our 
soul is with its body. The Cartesian 
Maignan imagined a total substitu- 
tion, leaving nothing of the sacra- 
mental signs but subjective impres- 
sions miraculously produced on our 
senses. 

On this question, as on that of the 
sacrifice, the Thomistic revival had 
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a wholesome effect by eliminating the 
excesses of imaginative realism as 
well as those of a symbolism without 
sufficient solidity. In 1950 the ency- 
clical Humani Generis warned Cath- 
olics against those who maintained 
that transubstantiation was based on 
an outmoded philosophy and who 
tended to reduce the Real Presence 
to mere symbolism. The Pope did not 
attack the idea of symbolism, but the 
reducing of the entire sacramentalism 
of the Eucharist to symbolism, ignor- 
ing its ontological implications. These 
ontological implications are signified 
by the term transubstantiation, and 
justify its being retained. 


Substance and accidents 


The change of meaning which the 
word substance has undergone since 
the thirteenth century makes the exact 
understanding of the Catholic doc- 
trine difficult. The theological term 
substance does not have the present- 
day meaning of some material or 
other, considered in the totality of its 
sensible characteristics and physico- 
chemical properties. It refers rather 
to a concrete being, corporeal or not, 
considered in its fundamental and 
constitutive unity, as it is grasped by 
the intellect. A cat, for instance, is 
one substance in the scholastic sense, 
and many substances in the present- 
day sense. 


The term Eucharistic appearances, 
or sacramental species, on the other 
hand, does not imply that our senses 
are deceived in some way by mere 
appearances. Rather the sensible reali- 
ty of bread and wine, their sensory 
excitants, remain in reality just as 
they were, but what is given to us 
ultimately is something other than 
what is. indicated to our reason by 
sensible perception — not bread and 
wine, but Jesus Christ. The disrup- 
tion of the normal is not on the level 
of sense perception, but of intellectual 
interpretation. 

Needless to say, the Aristotelean 
meaning of the term accident, as ap- 
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plied to the sacramental appearances, 
is even further removed from the 
present-day use of that term. Because 
of the consequent danger of misun- 
derstanding, the recent catechism for 
the dioceses of France leaves aside 
the terms substance and accident and 
says instead that the sacrament “really 
contains the body, blood, soul and 
divinity of Jesus Christ under the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine,” and 
that Christ at the Supper “changed 
the bread into His body and the wine 
into His blood.” 

Thus, while avoiding the equivocal 
words, substance and accident, the 
French bishops have summarized the 
teaching of the Council of Trent on 
transubstantiation. If we wish to make 
this teaching more explicit, we can 
translate substance and accidents as 
“thing” and “properties,” or “being” 
and “presentation.” The use of terms 
like these in current speech shows 
that the notions of substance and ac- 
cident, and hence of transubstantia- 
tion, have not become unintelligible. 


Real presence 


What then is the precise dogmatic 
meaning of the sacramental presence? 
Explanation of it can take one of 
three forms, according as we envisage 
the relation of experience to the being 
of the object. 

The first philosophical perspective 
is roughly that of John Locke. Each 
thing has elements which are revealed 
to us in sensible experience, but it 
includes a residue inaccessible to our 
perception. This invisible and, prac- 
tically speaking, unknowable residue 
is substance. Thus substance is hidden 
beneath the sensible data like the pulp 
beneath the skin of an orange, but 
with the added difficulty that we can- 
not peel the fruit. 

What then of the Real Presence of 
Christ ? Two solutions are imaginable 
(and I use the term designedly). We 
can imagine a clandestine substitu- 
tion of the pulp under the skin, the 
substance of bread being replaced by 
that of Christ, or again the substance 





of Christ may come and mysteriously 
cohabit with that of bread underneath 
the same skin. 

The first hypothesis is a caricature 
of transubstantiation; to replace one 
thing by another and to change one 
thing into another are two different 
things. As for the second, Luther’s 
consubstantiation, the Council of 
Trent has formally condemned it 
(Denzinger 884). In both cases it is 
the philosophical perspective that is 
at fault, not merely from a rational, 
but from a religious point of view. An 
appearance concealing a reality is not 
a sacrament but the very reverse. 
Furthermore, if we can know only 
appearances, how can we know God 
and the Incarnation? Even biblical 
revelation is given to us in words, 
and words bring us ultimately to ex- 
perience. If experience does not re- 
veal the genuine being of things, how 
can the words of the Bible give us 
knowledge of God, the absolute and 
transcendent Being? 


Perhaps then we should simply 
identify substance with what is ex- 


perienced? This would be David 
Hume’s phenomenalism, by which he 
set about exorcising the phantom sub- 
stance behind experience. To be is 
to be perceived: if substance is real 
at all, it must be the stable unity 
of a bundle of qualities, extension, 
etc., given in experience, thanks to 
which these various perceptions con- 
stitute a determinate object. Thus the 
substance of bread would be the stable 
connection established between a cer- 
tain taste, a certain tactile consistency, 
etc. And what of the substance of 
Christ? This would have to be either 
the unity of the various perceptions 
we would have if He appeared to us, 
or better still the unity of the spiritual 
experience we have when we adhere 
to the risen Lord by faith. 

Thus in Communion the substance 
“bread” would be absorbed into the 
substance “Christ glorified,” because 
our perception of the sacramental 
bread would be transformed by the 
spiritual presence of Christ. The bread 


would become, so to speak, a new 
visible body of the invisible Lord. The 
consequence would be a sort of “im- 
panation” of Christ, a prolongation 
of the Incarnation of the Word, 
terminating ultimately in the bread. 

This conception respects better the 
nature of a sacrament, which is a 
sign and not a veil, but it carries with 
it the suggestion that Christ came 
into the world through His humanity 
for the sake of bread, whereas it is 
to us that He gives Himself through 
the sensible reality of bread. Besides, 
how are we to reconcile it with what 
happened at the Supper? Here the 
two empirical unities, “bread” and 
“body of Christ,” remained quite out- 
side of each other. As to phenome- 
nalism itself, it is hard to reconcile 
it with a knowledge of God which 
preserves His transcendence. 

We are forced, then, to reject both 
the total identification of the object 
with experience, and the unknowable 
substance concealed beneath its sensi- 
ble qualities. Why not, then, simply 
identify substance with the existing 
thing as grasped by the intellect, and 
accident with the manifestation of this 
same existent on the level of sensory 
and scientific experience ? What exists 
is the very thing which manifests it- 
self, but the intellect grasps more of 
its richness than the senses. In per- 
ception we are in contact with the 
being itself, not a camouflage; but 
human knowledge, particularly brute 
experience, cannot exhaust being. By 
means of perception we enter into 
a field of unlimited exploration: of 
laws and causal relations, of human 
meanings, of divine revelations. It 
it always by an experience, a sign 
(material, verbal, or mental) that 
God gives His gifts, including that 
of His own presence and the orienta- 
tion He wishes to give to our life. 


Sacramental signs 


One of these signs of God surpasses 
all others: the humanity of His Son; 
for Jesus Christ, in virtue of His 
divine Personality, is the perfect 
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image, the total revelation of the 
Father. The creative Word Incarnate, 
by His words and human actions, 
makes us know the deepest meaning 
and highest destiny of beings. Some- 
times He even gives them this mean- 
ing and destiny, so that His word ef- 
fects what it announces, confers what 
it signifies. Recall the incident of the 
paralytic who was pardoned and 
cured at the same time. In Jesus the 
Father speaks in all truth and acts 
with complete sovereignty. 

The risen Christ reigns over the 
universe. It is for Him to give every 
being its name, and when He changes 
a name (as happened with Abraham 
and with Peter), He transforms the 


thing signified. Things are, then, ° 


purely and simply, what they are for 
Jesus Christ. Thus, when He gives 
the sacramental bread (which only 
exists as created by Him and for 
Him), Christ gives His own body 
to the Church. The act creative of 
the bread is prolonged in the sacra- 
mental act and elevates this humble 
food infinitely above and beyond its 
natural existence by recreating it as 
body of Christ—not some new “body 
of Christ,” but the one true body of 
Christ born of Mary. The empirical 
reality of bread, which formerly 
manifested the ontological reality of 


The unity established by Christ 


bread, its substance, now reveals to 
the believer the substance of Christ’s 
body, without any change in the 
empirical reality perceived by the 
senses. 


This is transubstantiation: by 
changing the gift of bread into the 
gift of His body, Jesus Christ has 
changed the being which is given, not 
on the level of perception, but on the 
level of truth properly so-called, of 
the affirmation of being. If scientists 
delivered the last word on things by 
their rational interpretation of ex- 
perience, there could be no question 
of transubstantiation. But if this last 
word belongs exclusively to the crea- 
tive Word humanly expressed in 
Jesus Christ, it is difficult to escape 
transubstantiation. 


There is not so much question here 
of a particular metaphysics or physics, 
as of the absolute creative mastery of 
Christ over all things—the central 
mystery which St. Paul contemplated 
in the Captivity Epistles. Thus under- 
stood, transubstantiation is far from 
being opposed to sacramental symbo- 
lism. On the contrary, it is based on 
it, if the ultimate truth of an experi- 
ence is the ultimate signification given 
it by the creative Word and revealed 
by Jesus Christ to His Church. 


Pastoral Letter of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, June 29, 1954, p. 11. 


If we are asked, does the Roman Catholic Church desire the unity 
of all believing men, our reply is that she by all means desires unity, but 
not a unity forged according to fallible human conceptions. The unity she 
wishes for all Christians and offers to those who seek it is that which was 
established in her by Jesus Christ Himself and preserved in her always 


by His almighty power. 
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F.-M. BRAUN, O.P. 


Our faith and the faith of the apostles 


Christians sometimes complain that faith would be much easier 
if they had been among the eyewitnesses of Christ. 

But they have only to count the many blessings which are theirs 
for believing without having seen. The present article, 

the fruit of an intensive study of St. John’s Gospel, compares 
our faith with that of the first disciples, and points out 

the many advantages which we enjoy. 


“L’accueil de la foi selon saint Jean,” La Vie Spirituelle, 405 (1955), 343-63. 


E, holds a most prominent place 
in the Fourth Gospel. Not only does 
St. John insist on its necessity, but 
he presents us with rich and very 
clear notions about its reception. 


The evangelist considers, first, the 
faith of the early disciples and of the 
apostles in particular. He then takes 
up the case of all other Christians. 
It is by comparing these two that we 
shall discover the profound thought 
of St. John on this subject. Before 
urging us to win the victory of our 
faith (1 John 5:1-5), St. John de- 
scribes for us the process through 
which the contemporaries of Jesus 
came to believe in Him. 


The first disciples 


The Fourth Gospel nowhere men- 
tions the virtue of faith. Frequently, 
however, there is question of the act 
of believing—an act which, as we find 
it here and there in the Gospel, cor- 
responds to one or other of the three 
stages through which the disciples 
advanced towards the full life of 
faith. 


The first of the three steps con- 
sists in accepting the external testi- 
monies, or witnesses, which point to 
Jesus as the divine legate. These 
testimonies are Scripture and the 
prophets, St. John the Baptist, the 
miracles of Jesus, the vocal testimony 


of Jesus Himself, the apostles, the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit. 


Logically considered, these testi- 
monies come before faith. Of them- 
selves, however, they are not wholly 
convincing. Their mission is to lead 
men to Christ, but they do not force 
themselves on the disciples like 
mathematical proofs. In no way do 
they destroy one’s freedom of choice. 
It is possible either to profit by them, 
or, as many of the Jews did in the 
time of Christ, to neglect them alto- 
gether (12:37). 

How is it, we ask, that the Jews 
seemed never to be satisfied with the 
wonders done in their midst, while 
the disciples, on the other hand, were 
won over so easily? St. John himself, 
teaching that certain subjective dis- 
positions are required for the advent 
of faith, provides the answer. 


Subjective dispositions 

Of those subjective, interior dispo- 
sitions required, the love of the truth 
seems most basic. “Only an evildoer 
hates the light and refuses to face the 
light, for fear his practices may be ex- 
posed; but one who lives up to the 
truth faces the light, so that everybody 
can see that his life is lived in union 
with God” (3:20-21). And as Christ 


‘Unless otherwise indicated, all Scripture 
references are to the Fourth Gospel. 
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said to Pilate, “Only he who is open 
to the truth gives ear to my voice” 
(18 :37). 

Other dispositions demanded by the 
Gospel are the love of God (5:42), 
purity of intention (5:44), and a cer- 
tain poverty of spirit, opposed to the 
attitude of self-sufficiency (9:39). St. 
John, in a few striking phrases, un- 
derlines the importance of these dis- 
positions ; and many converts, through 
personal experiences which they have 
related, confirm the same. It is from 
deep within himself that man makes 
his decision to be for or against Christ. 

The human will is not the only 
agent working to produce the correct 
moral attitude. St. John knows that 
no one can come to Jesus unless he be 
invited and led by the Father (6:44). 
The evangelist is speaking here of that 
divine activity in souls which theolo- 
gians call grace. Yet everyone is in- 
vited. “The fact is, God did not send 
the Son into the world to condemn 
the world. Not at all; the world is to 
be saved through him” (3:17). 

Those men who were unmoved by 
the teaching and miracles of Christ, 
however learned in the Scriptures 
they may have been, failed to accept 
Christ because they sinned. They had 
separated themselves from the Father, 
who would have helped them on. Ina 
certain sense, then, they could not pos- 
sibly have accepted the Son (12: 
37-40). 


Belief in Christ 


The disciples, meanwhile, have been 
attracted to Christ by the Father. 
They are now ready for the second 
step in the process of faith: belief in 
Christ. 

This belief is gradual. As the con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman 
brings out, it is acquired slowly and 
by degrees. At first the woman took 
Jesus to be just another Jewish pil- 
grim; but it soon dawned on her that 
He was a prophet, and even a worker 
of miracles. Finally she understood 
that He was the Messias (4 :8-26). 
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Weare told that on many occasions, 
as at Cana (2:11), the disciples of 
Jesus believed in Him. In fact, upon 
their first meeting with Him, the apos- 
tles cried, ““We have found the Mes- 
sias!”” Yet it was clear even at the Last 
Supper that the faith of the twelve was 
far from being secure. “You now be- 
lieve? Jesus interposed ; mark well: a 
time is coming, in fact it is at hand, 
when you will scatter. . . and leave 


me all alone” (16:31-32). 


True, the disciples have passed from 
darkness into light (3:21; 8:12), and 
from death to life (5:24; 8:51). But 
every day they must become more 
docile. They must die, in a sense, like 
the grain of wheat (12:24). And the 
paradox of becoming blind in order to 
see must be fulfilled in them (9:39). 


Even at this point the faith of the 
disciples is in need of the external 
props. Those testimonies which en- 
abled them to take the first step can- 
not be dispensed with in the second. 
Not only were they given for the sake 
of unbelievers, but for those, too, who 
were somewhat advanced in the faith. 

This gradual acceptance of Christ is 
the result of God’s grace working con- 
stantly and mysteriously in the disci- 
ples. For on the mere surface of their 
souls, as it were, they have been cap- 
tivated by the personality of Christ. 
God, however, has opened a way into 
the very heart of their souls for the 
full reality to move in unnoticed. 

Jesus, the disciples realize, is more 
than a teacher. He is the Teacher; 
better still, the Revealer of heavenly 
things. His presence among them is a 
revelation in itself. If they look upon 
Him, they see the Father also (14:9). 


The third step 


The third and final step for the dis- 
ciples, then, consists in penetrating 
ever more deeply into the mystery of 
Christ. Through contemplation of His 
every word and action, their faith be- 
comes, finally, a knowiedge of a very 
high degree, a vital sharing in that in- 
finite truth which God Himself pos- 








sesses. It was grace more than any- 
thing else which enlightened their 
minds to understand and moved their 
wills to embrace the divine realities 
which lay hidden behind the human 
speech of Christ. 

Only one thing more was needed 
for their faith to be made perfect. The 
hour must come when the Holy Spirit 
who was promised would conduct 
them through the whole range of 
truth (16:13). 

That hour of the Promise did come, 
and the apostles remembered every- 
thing that Jesus said and did. They 
are the princes of our faith, bearing 
witness to the One who sent them, 
even to the end of time. 


Other Christians 


We come now to the question con- 
cerning the belief of all other Chris- 
tians. How does the faith by which we 
live compare with the faith of the first 
disciples ? 

To begin with, the testimonies 
which precede our acts of faith are all 
contained in the testimony of the 
twelve apostles. As St. John wrote in 
his First Epistle: “We proclaim what 
was from the beginning, what we have 
heard, what we have seen with our 
own eyes, what we have gazed upon, 
and what we have embraced with our 
own hands. I refer to the Word who 
is and who imparts life” (1 John 1:1). 

This apostolic witness, presented to 
us today in the form of the Church’s 
hierarchy, constitutes the external 
foundation of our faith. Accepting this 
testimony of the apostles and their 
successors is the first step we must 
take. But what of the fact that we, 
unlike the apostles, have neither seen 
Christ, nor heard Him speak? Since 
the Resurrection is basic to the apos- 
tles’ message, does it not seem. that 
they who saw the risen Christ were 
much more favored than we? 

On the contrary, the advantage 
seems to be ours. For when our faith 
is first awakened, perhaps even before 
that, we already know with certainty 
that Christ is risen. The apostles, on 


the other hand, even on the morning 
of the Resurrection “had not as yet 
understood the Scripture text which 
says that he must rise from the dead” 


(20:9). 
Divinity of Christ 


On a few occasions during the pub- 
lic life, as at Caesarea Philippi (Matt. 
16 :13-16), the apostles had acknowl- 
edged Christ’s divinity. But those sud- 
den and transitory insights into the 
true nature of the Messias, even 
though they were supernatural, had 
produced no lasting effects. Was not 
the Apostle Phillip reproached at the 
Last Supper for his ignorance of the 
Master’s true identity ? 


It was therefore only after the Res- 
urrection that our Lord’s divinity was 
fully understood and appreciated by 
His apostles. Surely their faith had 
neither easily nor quickly arrived at 
its completion. 

Such is not the case with the con- 
vert of today. We take for granted; of 
course, that he has the necessary in- 
terior dispositions. But once these 
have been acquired, the convert has 
only to accept Christ completely at the 
very start. No need for him to make 
the long ascent by stages. 


In accepting the whole truth about 
Christ in this way, completely, and by 
skipping over the intermediate points, 
the convert experiences simultane- 
ously something of a loss and gain. He 
has believed without having seen for 
himself, which is, in a sense, his loss. - 
We may deduce this from the ex- 
tremely high praise which was ac- 
corded by St. Peter to the faithful who 
had not seen (1 Pet. 1:8-9). Obvi- 
ously he would not have praised them 
with such fervor unless he had been 
continually aware of the unique privi- 
lege it was to have been an eyewitness. 


The convert gains, however, in that 
his faith begins where that of the 
apostles had left off—with the divinity 
of Christ. The humble confession, My 
Lord and my God, may well be said 
by him at the first moment of his sur- 
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render to Christ. This is definitely his 
gain, and it is a great gain. 


Another advantage 


The apostles were certainly privi- 
leged to have heard the words of sal- 
vation from our Lord’s own lips. We, 
on the other hand, must rest content 
with the almost bare essentials which, 
minus the gestures and voice inflec- 
tion of Jesus, have been preserved for 
us in the gospels. Besides, we may 
contend, the inspired words have 
passed through many languages before 
reaching us and have been handled 
and mishandled by copyists through 
the years. 


Here again we may not forget the 
Jews who, although they had ears 
with which to hear, did not listen. And 
what of the apostles who did not fully 
understand all they had heard until 
much later? St. John mentions this 
last point explicitly at least three 
times (2:22; 11:14-16; 20:8-9). 
Today the faith of the most simple 
Christian is complete from its very be- 
ginning. 

The Holy Spirit, who instructed the 
apostles and who brought their faith 
to its full flowering, does not belong 
exclusively to the twelve. He was also 
promised to us. On the Feast of the 
Tabernacles Jesus had said: “If any- 
one thirsts, let him come to me and 
drink. He who believes in me will, as 
the Scripture has said, himself become 
a fountain out of which streams of 
living waters are flowing forth” (7: 
37-38). St. John himself commented 
that this statement referred to “the 
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Spirit whom those who believed in 
him were destined to receive” (7 :39). 


In comparing the process of our 
faith with that of the first disciples, 
we have noticed some points of differ- 
ence between the two. The external 
factors, for example, differ in both 
cases; for we have not been taught 
directly by Christ as the apostles were. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, the in- 
ternal factor—the illumination by the 
Holy Spirit from above—is the same 
in both cases. Our faith is enlightened 
by the same Spirit of truth who en- 
lightened the faith of the twelve and 
who refreshed their memories of ev- 
erything they had been told (14:26). 
It is He who teaches and inspires us 
and who has come from the Father to 
be with us for all time to come (14: 


16). 


Conclusion 


We have been called, our faith in- 
forms us, to take possession of that 
life which is God’s greatest gift to 
men. Yet faith, by which we know 
this life, is itself a priceless gift. It 
tells us that the life to which our hope 
aspires, the eternal life which the 
Word Incarnate has brought into the 
world, has already been communi- 
cated to our souls. The “life-germ im- 
planted by God” abides in us (1 John 
3:9). 

God’s gift to us, therefore, is at 
the same time both life and light. They 
go together. For the life is the light of 
men (1:4) and consists in knowing 
the one true God, and His ambassa- 
dor Jesus Christ (17:3). 


Readers of THeEoLtocy Dicest will be especially interested in a new 


journal devoted to Scripture studies which has recently appeared. New 


Testament Abstracts, published by Weston College, Weston 93, Massa- 
chusetts, presents concise summaries in English of articles dealing with 
the New Testament. The magazine covers matter selected from the major 
theological journals of the world and includes abstracts of important book 
reviews. Published three times a year, it costs three dollars. 
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WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


Christian values at mid-twentieth century 


Recent discoveries concerning the age of the universe and its 
evolution in time and space have opened vast new vistas in 
cosmology. These discoveries have made the great task of 
contemporary theology a Christological one. Twentieth-century 
theology must explore the relationships between the patterns 

of development now discernible in the cosmos as a whole 

and the work of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity incarnate 
in this same cosmos. The present brief of the problem was 
prepared by Father Ong as one of the statements on values 

in our society issued in the spring of 1956 by the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs (620 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C.). 


I. problem of values in twentieth- 
century technological society is inti- 
mately connected with cosmological 
and Christological questions. Insofar 
as man’s sense of values, and par- 
ticularly the Christian’s sense of 
values, is disturbed today, this is 
largely due to the tremendous revision 
which man’s view of the cosmos has 
undergone in the past few generations. 
The discovery that any realistic view 
of creation must reach back billions 
of years into time and stretch out 
billions of light years into space has 
done more than merely enlarge quan- 
titatively man’s notion of creation. 


With the concomitant—and related 
—discovery of evolution in the physi- 
cal and biological fields, and with 
the parallel development of semantics 
and psychoanalysis in the field of 
mental activity, the new insights into 
the nature of the cosmos have thrown 
man’s own day-to-day activity against 
a tremendously different sort of back- 
drop than that known to neolithic 
man, or even to those civilizations 
which we style “ancient” and ‘“‘medi- 
eval” and “Renaissance.” The new 
perspectives make it clear that the 
world is not merely undergoing a 


cyclic series of generations and cor- 
ruptions at the center of a harmonious 
nest of incorruptible concentric 
spheres but that the entire universe 
has from its creation been involved in 
a process of stupendous evolutionary 
change. 


The growth of man’s intellectual 
and technical mastery over the physi- 
cal forces of nature—which involves 
growth in the effective range of 
spiritual activity—has made it increas- 
ingly clear that one of the principal 
problems of man, the being with a 
soul, is the very evolutionary process 
itself. Once it becomes known to him, 
this process falls somehow under his 
dominance and control. In a sense, 
of course, the personal problems of in- 
dividual men—and every man is a 
person and as such absolutely unique 
and unduplicable—are always the 
same: those of his personal spiritual 
well-being, of sin and _ salvation. 
Nevertheless, every man works out 
his salvation by dealing with the uni- 
verse as he knows it, and the universe 
as man knows it now demands its 
own proper theological interpretation. 
And this despite the fact that in terms 
of the concepts which man has learned 
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to form over the ages out of his ex- 
perience with reality, the universe 
as now known is a dismayingly new 
thing for which we have yet to work 
out a moderately adequate conceptual 
apparatus. 


This situation of man vis-a-vis the 
newly perceived cosmos, and himself 
in this cosmos, has not been without 
its effects among Christians and 
among Catholics in particular. For 
anyone who is a Christian in the basic 
sense that he believes that the eternal 
God became a real man in this real 
universe, the nature of the universe 
itself and the perspectives in which 
man exists within the universe are 
of some importance. It is a common- 
place of Christian theology that the 
universe achieves its end through man 
and that man achieves his end through 
his Redeemer, Jesus Christ. The 
question of man’s relationship to the 
rest of the universe is therefore of 
great theological import, the more we 
focus on that section of theology 
known as Christology—the study of 
Christ, of the God-Man, that is, of 
the point at which God Himself in- 
serts Himself into His creation. 


New views required 


It seems quite evident that, in terms 
of the knowledge we now have of the 
universe, our Christology is badly— 
if understandably — retarded. Vast 
masses of our new knowledge still 
remain to be explored for the first 
time in the light of what revelation 
teaches concerning the Incarnation 
and Redemption. At this stage, it is 
difficult to formulate the questions 
properly, but one can at least indicate 
some areas which need to be looked 
into. The problems concerning the 
interpretation of Genesis are, in a 
sense, relatively simple, since the 
Church, while vouching for the fact 
that the Old Testament is basically 
a historical document, has never pro- 
posed a literal interpretation of Gene- 
sis such as certain “fundamentalist” 
groups have favored. The more com- 
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plex and challenging problems con- 
cern the positive relationship of 
Christ’s redemptive action to a world 
which we now know as pointed into 
the future in a way earlier man did 
not suspect. 


Such problems include the signifi- 
cance of man’s appearance in a cosmos 
ordained over a period of billions of 
years to prepare itself for him. This 
demands the elaboration of an inte- 
grated Christian conception of cosmic 
evolution, based on a detailed knowl- 
edge of the structure of both inorganic 
and organic evolution, on a profound 
appreciation of the fact that Christ 
is the One “in whom all things have 
their consistency” (im quo omnia con- 
stant), and on a determination to gain 
some insight into this evolving uni- 
verse in terms of the Christological 
formula, “through Him, and with 
Him, and in Him” (per ipsum, et cum 
ipso, et in ipso). 


Involved with these problems are 
others. What is the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the progress which man is un- 
questionably making in gaining con- 
trol of natural forces? What duty has 
the Christian to further this progress ? 
What is the relationship of this prog- 
ress and, indeed, of the notion of 
progress as such—a notion which 
seems not to appear effectively out- 
side the sphere of Christian influence 
—to a full Christian view of the 
cosmos, to Christian missiology 
(based on the notion of the divine 
mission), and to Christian eschato- 
logy? Finally, one might also men- 
tion the matter of the gratuity of 
grace and its meaning in a universe 
naturally evolving upwards (from the 
non-organic, through the organic, to- 
ward human life). For the kind of 
enterprise involved here, a worked- 
over medieval cosmology will not do, 
no matter how carefully touched up. 
It is imperative that the full sweep 
of the present cosmological vision be 
caught and the whole integrated into 
Christology. Non-Catholic cosmolog- 
ists despair of an integration, and the 





time is ripe for Christian insights, but 
Catholic cosmologists and theologians 
cannot integrate what they do not 
know—and know imaginatively and 
enthusiastically. 


The questions raised here are dif- 
ficult and involved, and the amount 
of pioneering theological work which 
they call for is immense. Yet a 
twentieth-century Catholic approach 
to humanism and to humanistic values 
cannot be made independently of such 
questions. For the non-Catholic who 
does not believe in the Incarnation, 
or even for the non-Catholic who may 
believe in the Incarnation but does 
not believe in a visible Church which 
is the Mystical Body of Christ and 
thus, in a way, a ramification of the 
Incarnation in time and space, our 
new cosmological perspectives may 
not have much religious relevance. 
For him, God has not, after all, be- 
come very much involved in the 


physical world. For the Catholic, on 
the other hand, the new perspectives 


have inexhaustible significance. The 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
who is God Himself, has assumed to 
His own Person part of this world, 
and is, as it were, rooted in it now 
materially and spiritually, both in His 
own human nature, through its own 
individual purchase on history, and 
in His Church. If Christ, in his human 
nature, is part of this world, then 
what this world is becomes a matter 
of immediate and profound theologi- 
cal meaning. 


Effects on humanism 


The relevance of our new cosmo- 
logical outlook to humanistic values 
is apparent everywhere—in painting, 
sculpture, music, literature, and all 
the arts. For example, in the case of 
literature, which is certainly a part 
of any conceivable humanism, both the 
psychoanalytical approach and the 
semantic approach are well known, 
and, although their value has been 
exaggerated by some, they are cer- 
tainly with us to stay as part not only 


of our understanding of literary crea- 
tions, but as part of the creative 
literary process as well (Eliot, 
Claudel, Joyce). As for the approach 
through the study of origins, influ- 
ences, and evolution of forms, this is 
now so thoroughly established that 
most persons are not even aware that 
it is something quite recent. These 
relatively new approaches do not, of 
course, invalidate earlier, more 
“static” approaches. They complement 
them, perhaps somewhat in the way 
in. which non-Euclidean geometries 
complement and frame Euclidean 
geometry. 

In the Middle Ages, Dante caught 
something of a humanistic vision 
largely in terms of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ theology. He could do so 
because this theology was relatively 
up-to-date, not in the sense that it was 
a total synthesis of all medieval learn- 
ing, for there were vast reaches of 
learning in the Middle Ages—such 
as medicine or quantified logic or 
the mathematical mysteries of astrol- 
ogy — which St. Thomas does not 
really assimilate at all, but in the 
sense that it considered at least most 
of the burning questions relevant to 
God and God’s revelation as these 
could be formulated in men’s minds at 
the time. Humanism is not theology, 
but any integral Christian humanism 
supposes some sort of adequate 
theological insights into cosmological 
problems. 

I should submit that, at the present, 
to develop real twentieth-century 
humanistic values we need, most of 
all, theological activity on a major 
scale, undertaken out of a profound 
acquaintanceship with the new ques- 
tions which the intellectual discoveries 
of the past few generations have 
raised in the best human minds. Those 
of us working in other fields should 
make it known that we desperately 
want such theological activity and, if 
we are not theologians, should do our 
best in helping prepare the theologi- 
cally unexplored areas of knowledge 
for theological exploration. 
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GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


Pius XII and the principle of totality 


Pope Pius XII has been deeply concerned with the application 
of moral principles to modern medical techniques. One such 


principle—the principle of the double effect 


is standard 


among moralists. A second principle—the principle of 
totality—has been less fully worked out. Father Kelly draws 
from the recent statements of Pope Pius XII the Holy 
Father's teaching on this principle and considers especially 


the extent of its application. 


Theological Studies, 16 (1055); -273-06. 


P. Pius XII apparently first used 
the expression “principle of totality” 
publicly in his address to histopath- 
ologists in 1952: “By virtue of the 
principle of totality, by virtue of the 
right to use the services of his or- 
ganism as a whole, the patient can 


allow individual parts to be destroyed 
or mutilated when and to the extent 
necessary for the good of his being 
as a-whole.” 


As early as 1944 he had explained 
the principle and showed how it ap- 
plies only to the physical whole—the 
body—and not to the moral whole, 
society, which is merely a community 
“of purpose and action.” 


Because of the important part it 
has played in his allocutions, there is 
need to study his use of the principle 
and to try to determine how it must 
or may be applied not only to certain 
ordinary problems of medical ethics 
but also to some specifically modern 
questions. 


“This principle [of totality],” the 
Pope declared, “asserts that the part 
exists for the whole and that, con- 
sequently, the good of the part re- 
mains subordinated to the good of 
the whole... .” 
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Necessary premises 

Sut in order to apply this principle 
correctly, certain premises must first 
be explained. Basically, the first ques- 
tion is this: “Are the objects to which 
the principle is applied in the relation 
of a whole to its parts?” The second 
question endeavors to clarify the na- 
ture, extension, and limitation of this 
relationship. Is it an essential rela- 
tionship, or a relationship of activity, 
or is it both? Does it apply to the 
part under one aspect only or in all 
its relations ? “‘And, in the field where 
it applies, does it absorb the part com- 
pletely, or still leave it a limited 
finality, a limited independence? .. .” 

The principle of totality itself can- 
not provide the answer to these ques- 
tions. To infer them from it would 
be to argue in a vicious circle. Rather, 
they must be drawn from other facts 
and from other knowledge. All that 
the principle itself tells us is this: 
’ where the relationship of a 
whole to its parts holds good, and in 
the exact measure it holds good, the 
part is subordinated to the whole and 
the whole, in its own interest, can 
dispose of the part.” 

In October, 1953, in his address 
to the Italian Society of Urologists, 
the Pope considered the morality of 





castration in the treatment of cancer 
of the prostate ;.such an operation in- 
volves the destruction of sex glands 
that are themselves healthy. The point 
at issue, the Pope pointed out, is 
not that the organ which is removed 
or rendered inactive is itself diseased. 
The real crux of the question lies in 
whether or not this organ or its func- 
tioning entails a serious threat to the 
whole body, either directly or indi- 
rectly. To remove a healthy organ 
whose continued presence will ulti- 
mately have a harmful effect on the 
whole body belongs to the right of 
disposition which man has over his 
own body—a right received from the 
Creator Himself, a right based on 
this principle of totality. 


Ordinary problems 


We should first note how the prin- 
ciple of totality applies to the or- 
dinary problems of medicine, namely : 
(a) non-sterilizing treatments that 
affect only the patients; (b) treat- 
ments that effect sterility; and (c) 
treatments of a pregnant mother 
which, whether sterilizing or not, en- 
tail danger or actual harm to her 
unborn child. 


Non-sterilizing treatments (surgi- 
cal, chemical, electrical, etc.) for the 
good of an individual patient, and 
creating no danger for others, are 
certainly governed by the principle 
of totality. Thus, these treatments 
are morally justified when they offer 
the subject the sound hope of genuine 
benefit which cannot be attained by 
simpler means that are reasonably 
available. Here there is no need of 
using the principle of double effect. 
The reason is that man’s right to dis- 
pose of members and functions for 
the good of the whole is direct and 
immediate. Resort to the principle of 
double effect is required only in spe- 
cial cases; for example, when the use 
of hormones for bone healing brings 
with it the untoward by-product of 
sexual temptations. 


Furthermore, Pius XII stated that 
mutilations are permitted “to avoid 
serious and lasting damage.” 
Hence, it is allowed to remove a 
uterus, even though still undiseased, 
when malignant ovaries are excised, 
if this prevents the recurrence of can- 
cer in the reproductive system. 
Concerning treatments that effect 
sterility, we must distinguish between 
direct and indirect sterilization. Steri- 
lization is direct when sterility is the 
very purpose of the operation. Steri- 
lization is indirect when sterility is 
merely the unintentional by-product 
of some needed therapeutic procedure. 
The principle of totality clearly ap- 
plies to indirect sterilizations because 
Pius XII himself invoked this prin- 
ciple in solving the problem of cas- 
tration for cancer of the prostate. We 
can dismiss the problem of indirect 
sterilization, therefore, after noting 
two things. First, in these cases there 
is a combination of direct mutilation 
(an organ or its endocrine function 
is intentionally removed or sup- 
pressed) and an indirect sterilization 
(the destruction of the procreative 
power is merely an unintentional, un- 
avoidable by-product). Secondly, by 
reason of this combination, the prob- 
lems of indirect sterilization are really 
solved by using both the principle of 
totality and the principle of double 
effect. 


Pius XII took occasion to point 
out, however, that the same principle 
cannot justify the removal or section 
of healthy Fallopian tubes when 
pregnancy might be dangerous by 
reason of diseases of the heart, lungs, 
kidneys, etc. These are cases of direct 
sterilization — that is, contraceptive 
procedures—which cannot be justi- 
fied by any principle. 

The principle of totality cannot be 
invoked to justify direct sterilization. 
However, do special circumstances 
ever give an individual the right to 
destroy his procreative power or to 
consent to its destruction? For ex- 
ample, what about the individual who 
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can avoid unjust detention in a state 
institution only by consenting to a 
sterilization? It seems that such op- 
erations, being eugenic sterilizations, 
are of their very nature direct steri- 
lizations. Therefore, viewed only from 
the aspect of the state, they are direct 
sterilizations both from the nature of 
the act and from the intention of the 
agent. On the other hand, when the 
acts are viewed from the standpoint 
of the oppressed individuals, a new 
factor must be considered, namely, 
the unjust but unavoidable alterna- 
tive imposed by law. Because of this 
new factor the act becomes, for the 
oppressed individuals, not precisely a 
direct sterilization but merely a licit 
mutilation. In other words, my ex- 
planation would be analogous to the 
case of the innocent person who is 
forced by the thief to help him carry 
off a strong box. Here the same act 
objectively considered is theft for one, 
not theft for the other. 


Little need be said concerning the 
treatment of a pregnant mother which 
involves danger or actual harm to 
her unborn child. It is evident that 
one may not simply apply the prin- 
ciple of totality when treatment of a 
mother entails danger for her child, 
because the child cannot be included 
under subordination of part to whole. 
One may not make the absolute rule 
that any treatment which would be 
licit as regards a non-pregnant wom- 
an is also licit during pregnancy. 
When danger to the unborn child is 
involved, the principle of the double 
effect must be invoked; and in par- 
ticular two questions must be con- 
sidered: (a) whether the treatment 
helps the mother without directly 
harming the fetus; and (b) whether 
there is a proportionate reason for 
using the treatment before the child 
can be safely delivered. 


Experimentation 


Experimentation .usually means 
either the use of treatments not suf- 
ficiently established or the use of pro- 
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cedures which have for their precise 
purpose the discovery of some truth 
or the verification of some hypothesis. 


When the purpose of experimental 
treatments is the good of the patient, 
the principle of totality (perhaps com- 
bined with the principle of double 
effect) is applicable. Of special diffi- 
culty is the problem of experimenta- 
tion on human beings for the good of 
others. Pope Pius has clearly con- 
demned the totalitarian attitude that 
the individual exists for the commu- 
nity and is subordinate to it as part 
to whole. 

Likewise, against extreme individ- 
ualism which holds that, granted a 
person freely consents to an experi- 
ment, there is practically no limit to 
what may be done, Pius XII taught 
that there are moral limits binding 
all, even those freely consenting. 

But do the papal statements allow 
for any harmful or risky experimen- 
tation merely for the good of others? 

The following paragraph seems to 
contain an affirmative answer: 

In the domain of your science it 
is an obvious law that the applica- 
tion of new methods to living men 
must be preceded by research on 
the dead body or the laboratory 
model, and by experimentation on 
animals. Sometimes, however, this 
procedure is found to be impossible, 
inadequate, or impracticable. In 
that case, medical research will try 
to work on its immediate object, 
the living human being, in the in- 
terest of science, in the interest of 
the patient, and in the interest of 
the community. This is not to be 
dismissed without further con- 
sideration; but it is necessary to 
stop at the moral limits We have 
explained. 

What is the moral limit of experi- 
mentation for the good of others? I 
would suggest that the Pope’s answer 
is contained in two of his addresses. 
To the histopathologists he said : “The 
patient, then, has no right to involve 
his physical or psychic integrity in 





medical experiments or research when 
they entail, either immediately or sub- 
sequently, serious destructions, muti- 
lations, wounds, or dangers.” This 
sentence does not seem to refer to 
experiments for the patient’s own 
good because these things may be 
permitted when they are genuinely 
required for such a good. Moreover, 
in a later address to the World Medi- 
cal Association, the Pope obviously 
had in mind experiments for the good 
of others when he said: 

What goes for the doctor in re- 
gard to his patient, goes also for 
the doctor in regard to himself. He 
is subject to the same moral and 
juridical principles. He cannot, 
therefore, submit himself to scien- 
tific experiments or practices that 
entail serious harm or threaten his 
health. Still less is he authorized 
to attempt an experiment which, 
according to authoritative informa- 
tion, may involve mutilation or 
suicide. 

Since this concerns not what the 
patients may allow but what the doc- 
tors themselves may do or submit to, 
one can hardly doubt that it refers 
to experimentation for the good of 
others. Moreover, by explicitly stating 
limits, the Pope implicitly concedes 
that within these limits such experi- 
mentation is permitted. Father Ford 
and I have previously suggested that 
experiments for the good of others 
may be permitted provided that: (a) 
the subject freely consents, (b) no 
experiment which directly inflicts 
grave injury or death is used, and 
(c) all reasonable precautions are 
taken to avoid even the indirect caus- 
ing of grave injury or death. 

Certainly justification for medical 
experimentation within these limits is 
not to be found in the principle of 
totality. Rather, we must invoke the 
more general principle of fraternal 
charity. But here another difficulty 
must be faced. Why was the Pope 
careful to say that even serious risks 
must be avoided in these experi- 


ments? Charity itself does not limit 
risk; rather, there are cases in which 
charity permits, if it does not demand, 
the greatest risk, even loss of life. 
Remember that the Pope’s remarks 
here about medical experimentation 
were made with reference to a definite 
historical background. He was not 
saying that in no conceivable circum- 
stance could serious risks be taken in 
experimentation ; but that in medical 
experimentation and research, as it is 
carried on today, there is no propor- 
tionate reason for serious risks. No 
theologian would hold that charity 
justifies clearly disproportionate risks. 


Organic transplantation 


The theological problem here con- 
cerns homografts—the use for graft- 
ing of a part taken from another hu- 
man being. Even here, however, some 
distinction must be made before fo- 
cusing on the problem of controversy. 
For example, there can be no reason- 
able doubt concerning the licitness, 
granted proper medical indications, of 
making grafts from cadavers or from 
parts of legitimately amputated organs 
—as with corneal transplants. Also, 
one can hardly question the morality 
of homografts when they are for the 
good of both parties involved, for ex- 
ample, to remedy contrary pathologi- 
cal conditions. But there is a moral 
problem when one person gives a 
healthy organ or a part of an organ 
to remedy a pathological condition in 
another. The problem, of course, di- 
rectly concerns the donor, who sub- 
mits to an operation which is not for 
his own good. 


Organic transplantation, argue its 
proponents, is licit provided it confers 
a proportionate benefit on the recipi- 
ent, without exposing the donor to 
great risk of life or complete depriva- 
tion of an important function. This 
thesis is proposed as solidly probable, 
not certain. The principal argument 
for the opinion is the law of charity, 
based on the natural and supernatural 
unity of mankind, and according to 
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which one’s neighbor is “another 
self.” Thus arises the principle that 
“we may do for the neighbor that 
which in similar circumstances we 
may do for ourselves.” Subsidiary ar- 
guments are drawn from the common 
teaching of theologians that one may, 
and sometimes must, risk one’s life 
for one’s neighbor, and that blood 
transfusions and skin grafts are per- 
missible for the good of the neighbor. 
Since the sacrifice of an organ or 
section thereof is less than the risk 
of life, such a sacrifice ought surely 
to be permitted; and, since it is of 
the same species as blood transfusions 
and skin grafts, though greater in de- 
gree, it ought a pari to be permitted 
for a proportionate reason. 

Opponents of transplantation are 
quick to show flaws in these argu- 
ments ; but undoubtedly the strongest 
case for the opposition rests on the 
contention that organic transplanta- 
tion is contrary to papal teaching on 
the principle of totality. If this con- 
tention is groundless, there is no great 
difficulty in maintaining the solid 
probability of the thesis for trans- 
plantation. 


The Pope makes it clear that the 
direct sacrifice of a part of one’s body 
for the good of others cannot be justi- 
fied by the principle of totality. How- 
ever, the thesis favoring transplanta- 
tion is not contrary to this teaching ; 
it justifies transplantation not on the 
score that one individual is subor- 
dinated to another, but rather on the 
basis of a quasi-identity of the two 
individuals—that is, the neighbor is 
another self. 

Also clear in the papal teaching is 
the fact that the principle of totality 
is a principle of finality. All the mem- 
bers and all the functions (with some 
reservation as regards the reproduc- 
tive function) exist for the good of 
the individual. This is true of every 
part of the body, including even the 
blood and skin. Thus, when we con- 
sider medical procedures which af- 
fect only the patient, we need not 
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distinguish between major and minor 
mutilations. We need only determine 
that these procedures are necessary 
or useful for the total good of the 
patient. No theologian would deny 
that the parts of the body, small or 
large, of great importance or slight 
importance, do exist for the indi- 
vidual. 


But do the parts of the body exist 
only for the individual? This is the 
crux of the question regarding trans- 
plantation. And this leads us to a 
consideration of Pius XII’s negative 
formulation of the principle of totali- 
ty, namely, that the individual is not 
free to mutilate himself, “except when 
no other provision can be made for 
the good of the whole body,” or “‘ex- 
cept in so far as the good of his whole 
body requires it.” Also, one must con- 
sider these words of Pius XII: “Each 
of the members, for example, the 
hand, the foot, the heart, the eye, is 
an integral part destined by all its 
being to be inserted in the whole 
organism. Outside the organism it 
has not, by its very nature, any sense. 
any finality. It is wholly absorbed by 
the totality of the organism to which 
it is attached.” 


The foregoing passages are the 
strongest arguments against organic 
transplantation. Any proponent of 
transplantation who ignores them is 
playing the ostrich. Personally, I 
favor the thesis for transplantation, 
and I think that it is not irreconcil- 
able with papal teaching. I would 
suggest that, before one concludes 
that organic transplantation is incom- 
patible with the Pope’s teaching, the 
following points be carefully con- 
sidered. 


Favorable arguments 


In the first place, there seems to be 
a justifiable presumption that Pius 
XII did not intend to condemn trans- 
plantation. At any rate, he must be 
conscious of the debates on this topic ; 
and, had he wished to end them, he 
has had ample opportunity to do so 





in his many addresses on medical 
subjects. Secondly, his own teaching 
on medical experimentation seems to 
allow for some right to dispose of the 
body for the good of others. Thirdly, 
by praising blood donors for their 
charity, he obviously admits that this 
procedure is within man’s right to 
administer his body and that the giv- 
ing of blood is not contrary to the 
divine plan. Nor does the fact that 
the blood restores itself nullify this 
point, because no one can reasonably 
deny that the primary purpose even 
of the donated blood was to function 
for the donor. As in the case of blood 
transfusions, perhaps medical science 
can discover further vital purposes 
that can be served by the other parts 
of the body. 

Finally, there is the strong state- 
ment that outside the organism a 
bodily member has no sense, no finali- 
ty. The context of this passage is the 
papal attack on the totalitarian con- 
cept of society. The Pope is stressing 
the essential difference between the 
members of a society and the mem- 
bers of a physical body; the former, 
being persons, have a meaning and 
a finality of their own, whereas the 
latter, of and by themselves, have no 
genuine meaning or purpose. In this 
context the Pope’s words are both 
forceful and completely intelligible 


But their application to organic trans- 
plantation is certainly not obvious in 
itself; and a theologian may sincerely 
doubt that the Pope would use the 
same language in speaking of trans- 
planted organs. 


The preceding considerations do 
not solve all the problems of organic 
transplantation; but they give the 
present writer reason for thinking 
that Pius XII neither explicitly nor 
implicitly closed the controversy on 
this question.’ His teaching on the 
principle of totality should be under- 
stood in the light of the philosophical 
attitudes he was attacking. To use his 
words for apodictical generalizations 
beyond this historical context may 
not only be unscholarly; it might 
even be contrary to the Pope’s own 
mind. 


‘Editor's note: Jn an article in the current 
issue of Theological Studies, 17 (1956), 
343-44, Father Kelly has the following 
statement: “. . . in his address on corneal 
transplants he [Pius XII] expressly stated 
that he did not wish to discuss the problem 
of transplants from living donors [May 
14, 1956, A.A.S. 48 (1956), 459|—and this 
despite the fact that the discourse repeats 
and emphasises his previous teaching on 
the principle of totality. If the Pope con- 
sidered that this teaching absolutely ex- 
cluded transplants from living donors, why 
would he take pains to say in his introduc- 
tion that he did not wish to speak of that 
subject?” 
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Ecumenical standpoints 


W. H. Van de Pol, “Ecumenical Standpoints,” Unitas, 6 (1954), 157-68. 


The ecumenical problem, according to Dr. 


Van de Pol, is essentially a problem of 
understanding what the Church is. Dif- 
ferent views of the meaning and essence 
of the Church will provide different pro- 
grams for reuniting all men in a single 
spiritual organization. The Church can be 
viewed under two aspects: as a particular 
human organization or as an object of faith, 
that is, as a divine organization. Depending 
upon the emphasis put upon one or the 
other aspect, there have developed, says 
Dr. Van de Pol, five general standpoints, 
yielding five solutions to the ecumeriical 
problem. 


The Roman Catholic standpoint 


For the Roman Catholic, the Church is 
a visible organization with many human 
qualities: weaknesses and limitations in 
her officers, failures in the lives of in- 
dividual members, shortcomings in the way 
in which services are conducted or attended. 
But she is also an object of faith, which 
faith includes assurance of divine guidance, 
elimination of doctrinal error, and an un- 
broken succession of leadership from the 
days of the apostles based on the supremacy 
of St. Peter. 


Thus, the Roman Catholic sees the re- 
turn of all Christians to a sitigle spiritual 
organization as something more than a 
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matter of policy or of merely human pru- 
dence. It is a matter of faith which will 
accept thts particular Church as the one 
founded by Christ. Any return to a single 
spiritual body can come about only through 
the acceptance of all Christians of this 
unity of faith and of the continuous line of 
apostolic succession. 


The Greek “Orthodox” standpoint 


Dr. Van de Pol numbers among the 
Greek “Orthodox” those Greek and Slavic 
churches which are in full communion with 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. A second point of view regarding 
the inner nature of the Church arises from 
this group. 


Their line of thought agrees with the 
Roman Catholic regarding the Church’s 
human aspect: it is made up of human 
members who are fallible and peccable. It 
agrees with the Roman Church on tie 
divine aspect: her divine institution and 
her unique right to expound doctrine in 
an infallible way. But one notable point of 
difference is introduced: that Christ did 
not give Peter, and hence, his successors, 
any supremacy over the other apostles. 


Based on this standpoint, the return to 
a single religious body will come about 
only by acceptance by all Christians of the 
Greek “Orthodox” Church as the Mystical 





Body of Christ, with a concomitant reunion 
in sacramental communion with Constan- 
tinople. 


The Anglican standpoint 


About a dozen independent Anglican 
Churches live in intercommunion with each 
other, look upon the Church of England 
as their mother-church, and are bound to- 
gether under the leadership of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is this group, 
writes Dr. Van de Pol, which advances a 
third solution to the ecumenical problem. 

In the matter of the human aspect of 
the Church, Anglicanism admits all men to 
membership in what is termed the “Uni- 
versal Church” upon the conditions of be- 
lief in the gospel and the reception of 
baptism. The gospel, in this view, is a 
matter for life and not for theoretical ex- 
ploration; theology and dogmatics ought 
not burden the individual in his daily liv- 
ing. There is, on the other hand, a true 
historic apostolic succession which passes 
through the bishops from the time of St. 
Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Although divine institution is not in- 
sisted upon, appeal is made to revelation 
in the Lambeth quadrilateral upon which 
reunion is to be achieved. This program in- 
volves the following points, which are really 
“facts,” whose ultimate acceptance by all 
Christians is but a matter of time and 
patience: (1) the canon of Holy Scripture ; 
(2) the three Ecumenical Creeds; (3) the 
two sacraments of baptism and Lord’s Sup- 
per; (4) the historic episcopate. 

With an increased knowledge of each 
other, the individual churches will come to 
acknowledge their own limitations and de- 
fects; from this in turn will arise mutual 
understanding and cooperation; and finally, 
in the fullness of history, will come the 
ultimate reunion of all men in the Universal 
or Catholic Church. 


The Reformation standpoint 


Dr. Van de Pol groups the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic views into a standpoint charac- 
teristic of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. 


As a human organization the Church has 
no outward marks by which it may be 
known. The organization and grouping of 
Christians which we see today are merely 
human communities bound by rules and 
regulations of their own making. There is 
neither divine origin nor sanction for the 
operation of these communities. However, 
where the pure word of God is preached, 
where the two sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are celebrated, and 
where Christians live a life in accord with 
God's will, there the Church becomes visibly 
manifested. This means that the Church 


is not a world-wide organization but is a 
local or, at best, a national institution. In 
fact, the normal situation is a church 
peculiar to each nation with its own lan- 
guage, culture, and national characteristics. 


Under the divine aspect, however, there 
is but one Church of God. It is an invisible 
organization because its members are known 
only to God; they are joined in a hidden 
communign regardless of actual member- 
ship in any particular form of “church.” 
It is this invisible church which is an 
object of faith, and the very obscurity adds 
to the strength of the act since anything 
visible can be seen and need not be ac- 
cepted on faith. Furthermore, the very 
division of Christendom makes further de- 
mands on the act of faith. Unity is firmly 
accepted despite a manifest plurality. 


The 5 reunion under this standpoint, 
as Dr. Van de Pol points out, starts from 
a present ‘unity of common belief in the 
gospel as the word of God. Divisions and 
separations as now seen are the conse- 
quences of sin, a share in which all 
Christians ‘bear. Only by a deeper mutual 
understanding and closer cooperation best 
found in mutual Bible study can anything 
like union be achieved. Once gained, how- 
ever, such union will not destroy the in- 
dividual characteristics of each church, for 
it will not be necessary to amalgamate 
all local units into a new, single, visible, 
world-wide Church. 


The Sectarian standpoint 


All those Christians who look upon ex- 


ternal organization and rigid forms of 
dogma, liturgy, and ministry as man’s in- 
vention, as hindrances to the free and un- 
hampered inspiration and working of God's 
spirit form a fifth classification. Although 
there is great diversity here in individual 
sects, all lay stress on complete freedom 
for religion, especially freedom from state 
interference, even to the point of rejecting 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition. 
Coupled with this, there is often mistrust 
of theology and even of civilization. The 
world, the state, and politics are dangerous, 
if not altogether inimical to the well-being 
of the Christian. The human aspect of the 
Church is suppressed or ignored in an at- 
tempt to return to simplicity. 


The divine aspect of the Church is like- 
wise lost sight of in the emphasis on the 
simplicity of the gospel. Historical differ- 
ences, questions of ministry or sacraments 
and the like are abstruse and impractical 
subjects. Instead, let all Christians join 
in the same services and sing the same 
hymns and partake of the same Lord’s 
Supper. This will be a demonstration of 
true faith and a humble, compliant, and 
ecumenical spirit which will be plainly 
practical and efficacious. 
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FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN 


The reading and study of St. Thomas 


St. Thomas Aquinas is the great Master and Common Doctor 

of Catholic philosophy and theology. Yet, because he wrote seven 
centuries ago, his works are not always immediately 

intelligible to modern readers. The author of this article gives some 
valuable advice on how to dig out the rich treasures of the saint. 


“La lecture et V'étude de saint Thomas. Réflexions et conseils,” 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 53 (1955), 1-20. 


& notes are for all those who 
want to follow the program of 
philosophical restoration which Leo 
XIII outlined in his encyclical Aeterni 
Patris; that is, to those who believe 
in the necessity of a return to St. 
Thomas, and who have chosen to make 
St. Thomas their own master and 
guide in the search for truth. The 
question to be considered is this: to 
what extent must a sincere follower 


of such a program personally read 
and study the writings of St. Thomas 
for himself? 

Certain Thomists make a great 
point of never departing from the 


actual words of the master. In 
Dominican houses of study, for ex- 
ample, the Summa Theologiae is still 
to a large extent the basic text in 
teaching both theology and philosophy. 
The wide sales which Pegis’ Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas has enjoyed 
in the United States indicates that 
this work is being used as a textbook 
in many universities and colleges. 
Even where the writings of the 
Angelic Doctor are not brought into 
the classroom, they are being bought 
and read by thousands, as the ever- 
increasing number of pocket-book ver- 
sions and new translations bears wit- 
ness. 


While we rejoice at the esteem that 
so many intellectuals today accord 
the writings of St. Thomas, we might 
have some reservations about the 
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enthusiastic zeal with which some 
would put the Summa into the hands 
of all and see in it almost a panacea 
for all modern errors. After all, a 
work composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury could hardly suffice to give to 
minds of the twentieth century all the 
formation they need. Besides, to get 
real profit from the reading of St. 
Thomas—and I shall return to this 
point shortly — requires a certain 
amount of preparation. We should 
not, then, see in every man of good 
will a natural-born reader of the 
Summa. And we must not think that 
this work can somehow replace the 
gospels or the catechism or even some 
good modern treatises in philosophy 
and theology. 


The opposite error would consist 
in allowing only a few professionals 
to read St. Thomas, experts who 
would pick out from his writings a 
few morsels fit for the consumption 
of the masses. According to the pro- 
gram of Leo XIII, a solid Thomistic 
formation in philosophy and a solid 
humanistic formation in literature and 
the arts are to work hand in hand 
to create a man in the classic mold, 
a man with a healthy, balanced, well- 
tried outlook on men and things ; and 
both this humanistic and this philo- 
sophical training, Leo insists, are to 
be received through direct, vital con- 
tact with the sources of our culture. 
As a consequence, every student, in 





a school supposedly under the patron- 
age of St. Thomas, must rise to the 
level of a personal study of the master. 


Experience too shows that this 
personal use of St. Thomas is indis- 
pensable. The student who does not 
really bring himself to it, or who does 
so only rarely, never really gets below 
the surface of his philosophical stu- 
dies. His judgment, in the end, 
bounces from one whimsical opinion 
to another, according to the latest 
book or article he has been reading. 


But the student who has long and 
lovingly read and familiarized him- 
self with the writings of St. Thomas 
acquires an astonishingly mature 
spirit. He catches something of the 
wonderful serenity and assurance that 
always characterize the Angelic 
Doctor in his search for truth. 


No, a classic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury cannot provide the definitive and 
complete solution for every contem- 
porary problem; but for all those 
fundamental problems which interest 
man in every age (his nature, his 
knowledge, his moral conduct and 
destiny, the world and its causes), 
the writings of the Common Doctor 
are a precious mine of suggestions, 
reflections, and solutions which have 
not lost their value. His texts also 
furnish a man a solid philosophical 
foundation which can then be made 
a point of departure for one’s own 
further thought and research. 


Intelligent preparation 


Yes, our students ought to read 
St. Thomas. But they ought not read 
him without sufficient preparation. 
Too sudden a contact with the 
medieval scholastic texts may lead to 
many unnecessary misapprehensions 
and errors. The unsuspecting reader 
will be disconcerted by the medieval 
Latin, the vocabulary, the scholastic 
turns of expression; examples from 
ancient physics will amuse him; con- 
tinual allusions to doctrines presumed 
known or to controversies of the age 
will puzzle him. Even the line of 


argument will seem at times strange 
and not quite to the point. In fact, no 
one is likely to find the reading of 
St. Thomas very pleasant or really 
very profitable unless he is willing 
to work at it regularly and unless he 
gives some time at the beginning to 
systematic self-preparation. And in 
general the more careful his prepara- 
tion, the more profitable he will find 
his reading to be. 

What would an ideal introduction 
to St. Thomas involve? Well, before 
studying Kant, one learns German 
(along with any special eighteenth- 
century idioms), one  familiarizes 
himself with eighteenth-century 
thought, especially German thought, 
and one studies something about the 
Kantian system, with the help of a 
good, widely recognized work on the 
subject. : 

The same should be true of St. 
Thomas. Intelligent reading of his 
writings presupposes a linguistic, his- 
torical, and doctrinal preparation. 


Linguistic preparation 

At once a question arises: is it 
necessary to read St. Thomas in the 
original Latin? A simple yes or no 
answer is impossible. 

Not too many years ago, one often 
heard people claim that scholastic 
philosophy and theology were bound 
indissolubly to Latin—to such an ex- 
tent that it was necessary not only to 
study the original Latin texts, but 
also to teach in Latin, to learn in 
Latin, and to discuss the matter all 
in Latin. Such a claim seems absurdly 
exaggerated, and it is even hard for us 
today to conceive how anyone could 
possibly have made it. 

No one would ever maintain that 
the works of Homer could be ex- 
plained only in Greek. Or that the 
professor of Virgil or Cicero should 
use Latin in his expositions. On the 
contrary, the teacher of the classics 
must bring his students to appreciate 
every subtlest nuance of expression in 
the text they are studying, he must 
make them feel the full flavor of every 
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phrase, and this demands that he 
point these things out and explain 
them in the living language of his 
hearers. 


The same is true of scholastic 
philosophers. If their works really 
contained nothing which could be 
passed on to the men of our times, 
if their thought were really so tied 
to its medieval expression that it 
could not possibly be re-expressed in 
the living language of today, there 
would be no real point in reading 
them at all. If the philosophy of St. 
Thomas simply cannot be explained 
to anyone in English, then a Thomistic 
renaissance is not much use. Thomism 
would be only a museum piece, with 
no vital meaning for the thought of 
today. 


Those who protest that philosophy 
was taught only in Latin for centuries 
and can therefore be so taught today 
are ignoring the whole evolution of 
Western culture. Latin was the living 
language of the schools. That situa- 
tion even had some real advantages, 
but it has passed and gone forever. 
Nor can we honestly regret its pass- 
ing. For the division between the 
language of science and the language 
of everyday life had also many grave 
disadvantages. That division turned 
out to be one of the causes which 
ruined scholasticism, and that same 
division has been for centuries now an 
obstacle to the progress of the religi- 
ous sciences. No, today we clearly 
face an inescapable dilemma : to speak 
the living language of our contem- 
poraries, or to do our preaching in the 
desert. 


So the writings of St. Thomas 
must be re-expressed and re-thought 
in the living languages of today if 
they are to be re-presented to the 
modern world. Nevertheless, a really 
scientific study of St. Thomas will al- 
ways be based directly on the original 
text. Too many subtle overtones of 
thought and all the distinctive “atmos- 
phere” that impregnates the author’s 
own words and expressions will be 
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lost to those who can never penetrate 
beyond a translation. 


What of the fact that the average 
student’s knowledge of Latin is grow- 
ing weaker with every generation? 
We must simply urge our young 
philosophers and theologians to work 
all the harder at their Latin, pre- 
cisely in order to make themselves 
able to read St. Thomas with ease 
and understanding. 


Undoubtedly the Latin of St. 
Thomas is medieval and scholastic, 
but it is not difficult. Only the tech- 
nical terms might cause some trouble. 
These can be handled in two ways: 
first, by study of the context in which 
they appear (this will grow much 
easier with experience) ; and second- 
ly, by recourse to a good reference 
book, e.g., Deferrari’s A Lexicon of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


The principal danger for a modern 
will probably be what Leon Becker 
calls the “dialectic turn of thought.” 
The scholastics worked a good deal 
with Aristotelian logic, with beings 
of reason; they moved with surpris- 
ing ease in the world of genera and 
species. Quite naturally they began 
to express the ontological relations of 
reality by shorthand expressions bor- 
rowed from the logical relations 
among concepts. 

For example, St. Thomas teaches 
that in a material, composite being 
the form—of itself unlimited—is re- 
ceived in and limited by the matter 
(recepta et coarctata per materiam). 
If that expression be taken literally 
as portraying a being the way it really 
exists, we would have to imagine a 
form standing alone at first like a 
Platonic Idea, and then stuck into 
matter and enclosed by matter like 
liquid in a jar. Actually, St. Thomas 
simply means that in a material being 
the form is not some separately ex- 
isting thing, but only one component 
factor—a principle of being, correla- 
tive to matter—and that this fact 
makes it possible that there be many 
individuals in one same species. But 





notice that he prefers to express this 
in a shorthand drawn from logical 
relations: in the world of concepts, 
of ideas, the form is taken in pre- 
cisely this way. It is thought of first 
universally and then trimmed down 
to the individual differences rooted 
in this particular matter to make this 
material being. Such dialectic turns 
of thought can lead us moderns far 
astray. Among young readers it can 
and does give rise to the wildest in- 
terpretations of “St. Thomas.” 

Lastly, the newcomer must guard 
carefully against merely approximate 
interpretations of the texts. Some 
readers simply guess at words they 
do not know. And some “students” 
thus go on making the same mistakes 
for years. It is better to force oneself 
to let no word pass unknown, and 
especially not to skip lightly over the 
conjunctions and adverbs that ex- 
press important thought relations. 
The average professor of a text course 
in St. Thomas receives a good num- 
ber of “howlers” in any set of exam 
papers, ridiculous errors based on the 
confusion of roughly similar Latin 
words and expressions. St. Thomas’ 
prose is too precise, too rigorous, for 
a careless and merely approximate 
reading. Any trouble taken to consult 
a dictionary or grammar will be 
richly rewarded. 

Historical preparation 

No one can really understand a 
writing from another age unless he 
is willing to read it from the writer’s 
own point of view, with the problems 
of that age before him. In spirit, the 
reader must transport himself into 
the concrete historical situation of the 
time. An adequate historical prepara- 
tion for reading St. Thomas would 


imply acquiring some knowledge 
about the sources of his thought, about 
the milieu in which he lived, and about 
his own personal character. 


St. Thomas’ thought draws on a 
vast historical tradition. In a way 
he summarizes all that has gone be- 
fore in antiquity and in the High 
Middle Ages. Naturally our study of 
him will be the more fruitful the 
more we know about all the wide 
background of his thought — Greek, 
Latin, Arabian, Christian and pagan 
alike. A little reading of a good his- 
tory of medieval philosophy, espe- 
cially that of the thirteenth century, 
is to be recommended. Etienne Gil- 
son’s A History of Christian Philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages is one of the 
best. For an accurate biography of St. 
Thomas there is Angelus M. Walz, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


Doctrinal preparation 


A certain knowledge of a thinker’s 
system as a whole should ordinarily 


precede the reading of his own indi- 
vidual writings. There have been 
many over-all treatments of Thomism 
attempted. Although none of these, 
especially the ones available in Eng- 
lish, can really be called fully satis- 
factory, still a perusal of one or the 
other seems advisable, at least for 
those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of regular college courses in 
Thomistic philosophy and theology. 
A. G. Sertillanges, Foundations of 
Thomistic Philosophy, and Etienne 
Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, can be recommended. 


Editor's Note: The author appends to his 
original article, pp. 315-20, a_ selected 
bibliography which will be of help to a 
student pursuing the study of St. Thomas. 
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Mass facing the people 


Peter F. Anson, Liturgical Arts, 24 (1955), 2-4. 


The author examines critically the asser- 
tion that Mass said facing the congregation 
is a return to the almost universal practice 
of the primitive Church. He finds that the 
spirit behind the experiments of today is 
far removed from the essential spirit of 
early Christian worship. The fact is that 
the position of early Christian altars was 
determined by elements different from 
those which exist today. The early Chris- 
tians held Mass wherever they were able 
—in a home, a burial place of martyrs, 
even in prison. Each location imposed its 
own peculiar limitations on the placing of 
the altar. 


Basing his article largely on the work 
of Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., Mr. Anson 
indicates the major considerations which 
determine the location of the altar in the 
early Church. Almost certainly, wherever 
it was possible, Mass was said with the 
priest and the congregation at his back 
facing the rising sun, the symbol of the 
Risen Christ. Again, Mass was often said 
upon the tomb of a martyr which was 
usually within a recess in solid rock. Thus 
it was impossible for the priest to face 
the congregation and, in many cases, to 
face the east. 


To honor the martyrs 


The Edict of Constantine in 313 gave 
freedom of worship to the Church, and it 
is from that time on that we must seek 
for the true sources of the sacred liturgy. 
At that early period it was not the urge 
for closer participation of the faithful in 
the sacrifice which determined the position 
of the altar. Rather it was a desire to 
honor the martyrs. The position of the 
tombs over which the basilicas were built 
often determined the placing of the altar. 


In Rome pagan temples and halls of 
justice were often converted into churches. 
The bishop and his clergy occupied the 
judges’ seats in the apse, and the portable 
wooden altar was placed wherever it was 
convenient. Whatever the arrangement, the 
altar was not the focus of attention. The 
bishop was the central figure, and his 
throne occupied the place of honor, the 
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altar being carried into position when 
needed. The bishop said Mass facing toward 
the people or away from the people as 
seemed convenient. 


It was not out of consideration for the 
congregation that the majority of altars 
in and around Rome were arranged so 
that the celebrant faced the people. Rather 
it was by reason of the emphasis placed 
on the cultus of the martyrs or the personal 
dignity of the bishop, or the feeling that at 
least the celebrant should face toward the 
east—motives which bear little weight in 
planning present-day churches. 


Obstacles to vision 

Mr. Anson offers a further argument to 
show historically that the convenience of 
the congregation was not consulted in plac- 
ing the altar. “It is largely a case of wish- 
ful-thinking,” he says, “to imagine that 
the majority of the congregation in any 
Roman basilica from the fifth century on- 
wards saw much of the celebrant, except 
occasional glimpses of his head and up- 
lifted arms.” Obstacles were placed be- 
tween the people and the altar. Screens 
fenced off the nave for the convenience 
of the choir. Massive ambones for the 
chanting of the Epistle and Gospel par- 
tially blocked the view. The pillars and 
curtains of the ciborium over the altar 
added to the difficulties of direct vision. 
The large numbers of clergy and acolytes 
further hid the celebrant, and candles and 
torches struggled feebly to dispel the 
shadows of the windowless apse. Such dif- 
ficulties made it almost impossible for the 
faithful to see anything, even if Mass was 
said facing them. 


From these considerations the author 
concludes that one ought not to appeal to 
historical precedents when advocating 
Mass facing the people. Rather one should 
emphasize the reasons which make such a 
position desirable today; namely, the need 
to narrow down the distance between the 
priest and his congregation and to high- 
light the instructional elements of the 
prayers and sacrifice in order to provide 
for a closer, more enlightened participation 
of the laity in the acts of public worship. 





HENRI RONDET, S.J. 


Towards a theology of sin 


Since the time of the Reformers and especially in the light 

of modern developments in sociology and psychology, 

countless problems have arisen regarding sin which our 
traditional doctrine does not answer directly. The modern, educated 
pagan does not know what sin is; the average Christian 

is frequently confused in determining the gravity of a 

sin and his own degree of responsibility. 


With all this in mind Father Rondet indicates certain 

features of a new theology of sin which would attack 

present problems by making use of modern sociology and 
psychology as well as of Scripture and tradition. In a series of 
three articles, which appeared originally in the religious 

weekly of the diocese of Grenoble, he gives the 

historical development of the theology of sin and a conspectus 

of modern problems. In the first of the series he discusses the 
notion of sin in the history of religion, in the Old Testament, 
in the Gospels, in St. Paul and in St. John. Then he goes 

on to show, in the second article, how this formal revelation 
developed at the hands of the fathers, especially Augustine, 

into a coherent theology of sin. 


In the third and final article, which is here presented in digest 
form, he continues the historical study of the notion 

of sin from the time of the fathers, up to the present. 

Finally, he offers his ideas for a modern theology of sin, 
discussing mortal sin, the gradation of serious sin, venial sin, 
and ways for the further awakening of the consciousness 

of sin in our modern world. 


“Bemerkungen zu einer Theologie der Siinde (III. Teil),” 
Geist und Leben, 28 (1955), 194-208. 


/ A the end of the patristic age 


penitential discipline underwent an 
important change. Public penance 
gave way to private penance, and the 
confession of sins was emphasized 


spiritual improvement. Theologians 
directed their attention to the distinc- 
tions between mortal and venial sins, 
formal and material, actual and habi- 
tual. The degrees of responsibility 


rather than satisfaction. The practice 
of confessing venial sins as well as 
mortal became more widespread so 
that confession became a means of 


were studied. Thus the outlines for a 
theology of sin took shape, but numer- 
ous problems remained. For example, 
a question widely discussed after the 
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eleventh century (which remains un- 
answered even today) regarded the 
nature of venial sin. The Nominalists 
maintained that the only difference 
between mortal and venial sin came 
from God’s will. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Baius proposed the theory that 
every sin deserved eternal damnation ; 
there were no objective venial sins— 
a proposition promptly condemned 
by the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation, 
Luther’s doctrine of “justification by 
faith alone” reduced all sins to one: 
the loss of faith, that is, confidence in 
God. Luther’s theology had no place 
for the sacrament of penance, for re- 
pardoning through the intercession of 
the Church, nor for re-admission into 
a visible society. Calvin’s theory of 
predestination similarly undermined 
the traditional view of sin. In the Acts 
of Trent we find the Church’s answers 
to these heresies of the Reformers. 
Man loses the grace of justification 
not only through loss of faith in God 
but through every mortal sin, not 
And 


however, through venial sin. 
while it is true to say that no man can 
live without committing sin, this cer- 
tainly does not imply that every 
human act is a sin. 


Further problems 


The discoveries of neve lands in the 
sixteenth century raised further prob- 
lems. Could a pagan be saved? Could 
an ignorant savage commit a serious 
sin? Could he turn completely from 
his last end about which he knew 
nothing? While theologians were at- 
tempting‘ to find answers to these 
problems, moral systems were fast 
becoming secularized. It was Kant 
who had the greatest influence on 
modern morality by basing it com- 
pletely on the dictates of conscience. 
As a result God and the future life 
became mere postulates of morality ; 
sin lost its meaning as an offense 
against a personal God. By the end of 
the nineteenth century a morality 
without obligation or sanction had 
evolved. 
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Our present age now questions the 
very possibility of a theology of sin. 
Pagan communities have been dis- 
covered whose natural morality is not 
in accord with the Decalogue. Can 
we say that they are still in a state 
of development? The fathers of the 
Church had encountered similar prob- 
lems in regard to the polygamy of the 
Hebrews and their thefts from the 
Egyptians. The modern evolutionary 
theory regarding the development of 
morals seems to offer a better solu- 
tion than the medieval distinction be- 
tween the primary and _ secondary 
precepts of the natural law. But here, 
as elsewhere, it is easy to go too far. 
The sociological school of Durkheim, 
Levy-Brihl, and others has substi- 
tuted a purely descriptive science of 
morals for a normative one. And in 
numerous cases a relativity in morals 
has often resulted in a complete 
negativity. 

A generation ago scientists cried 
out that sin with its implication of 
free will contradicted the law of the 
conservation of energy. Then social 
determinism told us we were more 
influenced by our environment than 
we influenced it. Finally, modern 
psychology distinguishes between the 
unconscious and the subconscious and 
proposes a complexity of formative 
influences such as heredity, education, 
mores, even our desires, our libido, 
our aggressiveness. These, we are 
told, determine our acts. At first, 
theologians tended to ignore the new 
problems, to consider them merely 
as old standard objections in modern 
garb. However, it is now clear that 
there is a tremendous amount of new, 
positive matter to be taken into ac- 
count. It remains for us to launch a 
new inquiry into the theology of sin 
in the light of present day knowledge. 


First steps 

A solid theology of sin, while uti- 
lizing modern developments in psy- 
chology and _ sociology, must be 
grounded in Scripture and tradition. 
We must begin by recalling the 





analogous nature of sin. We speak 
of original sin, mortal sin, venial sin; 
but sin in its primary meaning is 
mortal sin. We can define it as a 
free transgression of God’s law. As a 
free act it presupposes responsibility. 
Perhaps we have discovered anew the 
sense of collective-responsibility, for 
we speak of a “sin of the people,” or 
the “sin of the world.” These 
analogies allow us to draw closer to 
the mystery of original sin, but we 
run the risk of neglecting personal 
responsibility. And when sociology 
and depth psychology tell us that our 
environment determines our acts, the 
concept of formal sin is completely 
lost. At the outset we must restore the 
full meaning of freedom as a personal 
choice implying personal responsibi- 
lity and guilt. We might add, in this 
connection, that modern existential- 
ism, despite its defects, is a fortunate 
reaction insofar as it centers attention 
once more upon the individual. 

Sin is a transgression of God’s law 
—this element determines its serious- 
ness. For Christians God has always 
been the sovereign Lord whom all 
must obey through the observance of 
an objective law, whether natural or 
divine. Modern philosophy, however, 
has emphasized the subjectiveness of 
moral precepts. The famous Kantian 
Imperative imposed an inner obliga- 
tion on man seemingly more binding 
than any outer bond because it came 
through his own reason. But as 
Sertillanges has remarked, man can 
remain in the sphere of his inner soul 
only if he recognizes therein the pres- 
ence of God. Unfortunately, in the 
Kantian philosophy God stands with- 
out; moral obligation is independent 
of God. To whom, then, is man re- 
sponsible if not to God? 


We must realize anew that sin is 
essentially an offense against a per- 
sonal God, all-powerful, but all-just 
and merciful as well. God must live 
again through Scripture. Modern man 
is well aware of crimes against love 
and friendship, but what greater love 
exists than that between God and 


man? Is sin not a crime against love? 
In the anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament sin is an offense against 
a God who is our Father, our Friend, 
our Spouse. In the New Testament 
God Incarnate suffers and dies for 
our sins! 


Tragedy of sin 


So the Christian must first discover 
anew for himself the tragedy of sin 
and then preach it to a world which 
has lost it. Although paganism rules 
our world, it is a paganism shot 
through with twenty centuries of 
Christianity. Many so-called pagans 
are devoting their lives to their fellow 
men. lf the need arises they do not 
hesitate to give their lives for others. 
Here communism and Christianity 
seem to blend. But let us ask the 
pagan the motive of his charity. Is 
it for truth? for justice? for hu- 
manity? for a mere abstraction? If 
all men are equal why should one man 
give his life for another? Must we 
not conclude that there is someone 
or something in every man who is 
greater than any man, greater than I, 
a divine presence in the widest sense? 
In this way we might reason to the 
notion of sin, not as a mere crime 
against our fellow men, but as a trans- 
gression against God. 


Or we might approach the world 
by pointing out to it that the basic 
reason for its disorder is a moral one. 
This can be expressed in the simple 
formula: sin is an offense against 
God. Jesus Christ is present in each 
of our fellow men; our individual 
and collective sins affect Him. A 
deepening consciousness of the mean- 
ing of sin will result not only in per- 
sonal penance and self-improvement, 
but in a determined effort to relieve 
the necessities of our oppressed fellow 
men and to spread abroad the charity 
of the gospel. 


Mortal sin 


Mortal sin is the act whereby man 
freely turns away from God, his last 
end, in order to attach himself to 
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some created good. By his nature 
man desires both the created and the 
Uncreated Good. The evil of mortal 
sin consists in the disorder of seek- 
ing a created good completely dis- 
sociated from the Uncreated Good. 
God has destined man for everlast- 
ing happiness; yet man possesses the 
awful power of saying no to God. 
When the angels attempted to be 
as God without God’s help, they be- 
came the devils of hell. By one de- 
liberate act of the will they who were 
made for God were cut off from God 
for all eternity. Man does the same 
in every mortal sin; he deliberately 
turns away from God. Yet it seems 
impossible that anyone would ever 
make such a choice. Sin, of course, 
presupposes some blindness — some 
obscurity on the part of the sinner— 
but there must always be sufficient 
reflection before there can be guilt 
and punishment. Must we say, for 
example, that a Christian will be 
damned for one single act such as 
missing Mass, or committing adultery, 
or harboring vindictive thoughts ? 
The question seems to be: how can 
a man deliberately choose to cut him- 
self off from God, his last end, for 
all eternity? If we overemphasize the 
sinner’s lack of reflection or consent 
we no longer have a mortal sin; yet 
it seems as though a man would never 
commit a mortal sin if he realized 
exactly what he was doing. Theolo- 
gians have proposed various solutions. 
Cardinal Billot believed that it was 
impossible for a man to commit a 
mortal sin, even with sufficient reflec- 
tion and full consent, unless he had 
express and antecedent knowledge of 
God. He did not hesitate to send the 
vast majority of mankind to the 
limbo of unbaptized infants since he 
held that unbelievers had no such 
knowledge of God even in adulthood. 
However, theologians in general have 
condemned his conclusions, maintain- 
ing that an unbeliever is capable of 
either damnation or salvation. But 
exactly how such a one becomes a 
member of the Church, outside of 
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which there is no salvation, and yet 
remains ignorant of it, is another 
problem. 

In regard to the problem of the soul 
choosing its eternal destiny in one 
act, other theologians propose that the 
soul makes the choice between heaven 
and hell at the moment it is released 
from the body in death. Two things 
are to be noted in this regard: (1) 
We cannot place this final choice of 
man outside of his earthly life. He 
determines his destiny through his 
human nature, both body and soul, 
assisted by grace. The opinion of an 
extra-corporeal choice likewise seems 
to do away with the need for a visible 
church. (2) The Church teaches that 
the same mortal sin can be repeated, 
but this would not be true of an act 
of a pure spirit or of a separated soul. 
Moreover, mortal sins can be com- 
mitted by anyone with the use of rea- 
son, not merely by released spirits. 

Other theologians would distinguish 
between sins deserving hell and those 
that merely deprive the soul of sancti- 
fying grace. But does not the depriva- 
tion of grace—at least dying in such 
a state—virtually include damnation ? 


Formal and material sin 


In this discussion we might also 
appeal to the classic distinction be- 
tween formal and material sin. An 
objective mortal sin can be subjec- 
tively venial through ignorance of the 
law or lack of full consent; on the 
other hand an erroneous conscience 
binds. But today there is a growing 
tendency to reduce formal guilt be- 
cause of heredity, custom, and social 
pressure, and to label all sins material 
sins. These formative influences may 
lessen responsibility, but they do not 
remove it completely. Custom or habit, 
for example, can change a formal sin 
into a material one, but the acts by 
which the habit was acquired imply 
responsibility. Moreover, every new 
act stemming from custom seems to 
carry sufficient light for responsibility. 

We can conclude that man does not 
need to reflect deeply on either the 





majesty of God or the eternity of 
hell. If he acts contrary to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, he sins. Cer- 
tain deeds, such as torturing the in- 
nocent or laying violent hands on 
children, are clearly serious sins even 
in a pagan’s conscience. A more deli- 
cate conscience also sees grave evil 
in deeds seemingly less tragic. The 
Christian knows that the seriousness 
of a sin is measured not by the dig- 
nity of the person offending but of 
the person offended. In sin we offend 
the infinite God; hence, there is an 
infinite malice in every mortal sin. 

A further question arises concern- 
ing mortal sin. While it brings the 
death of the soul and the loss of life- 
giving grace, which we have through 
the Church, the sinner somehow re- 
mains joined with the Church. (Only 
through the sin of apostasy does he 
cut himself off completely.) How is 
this possible ? Modern theologians ex- 
plain it with various examples. To 
take one: a married man may be un- 
true to his wife. He is conscious of 
his wrong-doing ; yet, he continues to 
love his wife and would rather die 
than have her find out the truth. So 
the average sinner committing a 
mortal sin—turning from God, de- 
stroying the life of grace in his soul 
—somehow desires to remain united 
with God. Actually, he wants both 
the created and the Uncreated Good. 
Though cut off from the life-giving 
milieu of the Church he remains 
somehow under her influence. Grace 
no longer dwells within his soul, but 
it still surrounds him on every side. 
And this causes him uneasiness and 
sickness of spirit—signs that show 
he is still in contact with God. 

A final point in regard to mortal 
sin concerns the psychological effect 
of repeated venial sins. Through ac- 
cumulated venial sins, such as the 
omission of prayer or tepidity in gen- 
eral, one can easily fall into mortal 
sin. We will discuss this at more 
length below in dealing with venial 
sin, but we can add this pastoral ad- 
vice here. Confessors should urge 


people not only to confess serious 
sins, but to examine all their actions 
in order to see in what direction their 
souls are tending. 

From these few remarks it should 
be clear that a good deal of work re- 
mains to be done in the theology of 
mortal sin. We must correlate the 
scholastic doctrine with modern 
psychology and sociology, studying in 
particular the relationship of sin to 
the community, specifically, to the 
Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


The gradation of serious sin 


If every mortal sin brings death to 
the soul it would seem that all are 
equally grievous. Actually, the “‘turn- 
ing away from God” is something 
absolute and does not admit degrees, 
but the “attachment of creatures” can 
be gradated. The traditional division 
of sin into seven capital sins is still 
valuable. Pride seems to be the sin 
of the spirit; lust, gluttony, and to a 
certain extent, anger and sloth are 
sins of rational animals ; covetousness 
and jealousy are in between. If man 
were a pure spirit, only one sin would 
be possible, pride; since he is, how- 
ever, a creature composed of body 
and soul, his attachment to creatures 
can have various degrees. But one 
element is always present in every 
sin: self-love. This is ultimately the 
refusal to offer oneself to God and 
to attain with His help the true great- 
ness destined for men in the eternal 
economy of God. 


Venial sin 


There is no doubt that sins objec- 
tively mortal by reason of their mat- 
ter can be subjectively venial through 
a lack either of full consent or suf- 
ficient reflection. But the distinction 


of deliberate and _ semi-deliberate 
venial sins clearly indicates that there 
are sins which are objectively venial 
by their very nature. The Nominal- 
ists, as we said above, maintained that 
God’s will alone determined the ob- 
jective gravity of a sin. The Thomistic 
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school and the vast majority of mod- 
ern theologians insist that mortal sins 
differ specifically from venial sins be- 
cause the concept of sin is.analogous. 
By way of illustration they say that 
by mortal sin a man turns completely 
off the.road to God, while by venial 
sin he stays on the right road but 
delays. Thus mortal sins are contra 
legem; venial sins, praeter legem. 
Still the difficulty remains. Just why, 
in any particular case, is this action 
by its very nature a mortal or venial 
sin? We seem very close to basing 
our distinction on a mere extrinsicism 
which is condemned in theory. 


In order to arrive ultimately at a 
solution of this problem we will 
probably have to study human nature 
in its social aspect. We learn from the 
history of morals that murder is con- 
sidered a crime among all the primi- 
tive societies of men but punished in 
various ways. The murder of a 
stranger is considered a slight offense, 
while the murder of a fellow tribes- 
man is grievous. The rule might be 
stated in this way: a crime is serious 
if, when committed by the whole 
society, it would eventually bring 
about the ruin of that same society. 
Thus the murder of a stranger would 
not impair the society, while the 
murder of a fellow tribesman would 
soon decimate the tribal society. Now 
once we know the revealed doctrine 
that all men are created equal and 
that all men constitute one society, 
the murder of a stranger is as grievous 
as the murder of a fellow tribesman 
because, in a very real sense, we are 
all fellow tribesmen. On the other 
hand, a norm might be established for 
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venial sins: a crime is not serious if, 
though committed by the whole so- 
ciety, it would not bring about the 
ruin of the whole society. This theory 
has obvious difficulties ; for example, 
how would one judge the seriousness 
of sins of thought? Nevertheless, it 
should be taken into account in dis- 
cussing the nature of venial sin. 


Reawakening the consciousness 
of sin 


Modern man has lost the sense of 
sin for many reasons. Sin itself carries 
a blinding force. The development of 
secularism, relativity in morals, deter- 
minism, the Freudian libido—all have 
dulled the moral sense. But there re- 
mains in the heart of man the ideal 
of a society based on love. 

If we wish to reawaken the sense 
of sin in modern man we must first 
of all restore the meaning of God, of 
Christ, and of His Church as the 
Mystical Body and as a true brotherly 
society based on love. It will be the 
duty of theologians to develop a 
theology of sin in the light of Chris- 
tion tradition, utilizing the notion of 
the collective conscience and studying 
the relation of law, as the remote 
norm of morality, to conscience, the 
proximate norm. Free will must be 
re-examined in the light of modern 
psychology and sociology. Sin must 
be made manifest, at least implicitly, 
as an offense against God and a per- 
sonal mutilation. We can adopt 
Goethe’s phrase in a Christian sense: 
“Become what you are.” Men must 
listen to the inner voice of God di- 
recting them—that is, to Christ, who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
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The contumacy required to incur censures 


A clear knowledge of ecclesiastical penalties is necessary 

for every confessor. In this article Father Cunningham examines 
one of these penalties—censures—and especially the element 

of contumacy. He offers an exact definition of contumacy and points 
out its essential relationship to censures. 


Irish Theological Quarterly, 4 (1954), 332-56. 


©... of the ways in which the 


Church punishes serious sins is by 
censures. Censures are medicinal pen- 
alties, that is, deprivations of some 
good imposed for the special purpose 
of urging a sinner to amend his ways 
and of bringing him to a state of 
spiritual health. Like medicine, they 
are both preventive and curative. 

They are preventive because the 
known threat of a penalty serves to 
deter a would-be delinquent from 
committing the crime to which the 
censure is attached or from continuing 
in an unlawful course of action which 
he has already begun. They are cura- 
tive because the only way to merit 
relief from a censure is to repent of 
the crime and to make amends (or 
at least sincerely promise to make 
amends) for the injury it has caused. 
Canon law uses a special term to 
denote the attitude of one who dis- 
regards the threat of a censure or who 
makes no effort to merit relief from 
a censure. That attitude is called con- 
tumacy. 

Because most of the problems con- 
nected with contumacy concern its 
origin and the factors which excuse 
from it, we will confine our discussion 
to these aspects of the question. 


Definition 


Although the Code of Canon Law 
does not define contumacy, all au- 
thors would agree essentially with 
“contempt of legitimate ecclesiastical 


coercive authority” as a working defi- 
nition. 

There must be, first of all, con- 
tempt; that is, an obstinate disobedi- 
ence to, or disregard of, authority. 
Such contempt is formal when au- 
thority is despised precisely as au- 
thority, or when one disobeys a formal 
warning (monitio) from a superior. 
It is virtual contempt, when one com- 
mits a crime although he knows or 
is very culpably ignorant of the pen- 
alty which he incurs. [pso facto cen- 
sures are incurred with virtual con- 
tempt. (These ipso facto censures are 
also called censures Jatae sententiae. 
Such a censure is so attached to a 
law or precept that it is incurred 
automatically on the violation of that 
law or precept.) 


Secondly, there must be contempt 
of ecclesiastical authority. That is, 
there must be an external and im- 
putable violation of an ecclesiastical 
command—issued in the form of a 
law or a precept or a formal warning 
(monitio). It follows that a breach of 
the natural law or of the divine posi- 
tive law will not give rise to con- 
tumacy unless and until ecclesiastical 
authority has commanded the avoid- 
ance of that sin. 


Finally, there must be contempt of 
ecclesiastical coercive authority. This 
is ecclesiastical authority considered 
as inflicting a penalty on those who 
disobey its command. Consequently, 
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not every violation of an ecclesiastical 
law, not even every gravely culpable 
violation, will involve contumacy. The 
law must be a penal law. Or at least 
the particular violation of the law 
must have been made penal by a spe- 
cial penal precept or by a formal 
warning under pain of censure which 
had been given to the sinner. 


We suggest that this definition 
might be improved by adding that 
contumacy is the relative contempt of 
ecclesiastical coercive authority. Rela- 
tive contempt would mean that (1) 
in the incurring of ipso facto cen- 
sures, the contumacy required would 
be the contempt of the penal law or 
precept to which the censure is at- 
tached; and (2) in the incurring of 
ferendae sententiae censures, contu- 
macy will arise only in the contempt 
of the formal warning which must be 
issued by the judge or superior who 
is about to inflict the penalty. (A 
censure ferendae sententiae is one 
which must be inflicted by a judge 
or superior and is not incurred au- 
tomatically on the violation of a law 
or precept.) In the first case, the 
law or precept is held in contempt. 
In the second, the formal warning is 
held in contempt. 


Contumacy absolutely required 


Contumacy is absolutely necessary 
in the incurring of a censure. With- 
out it there can be no censure. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in inflicting a 
censure a judge or superior, besides 
acquiring certitude that a crime has 
been committed, must also be sure 
that the delinquent is contumacious. It 
follows too that in the incurring of 
an ipso facto censure, those factors 
which eliminate contumacy in the de- 
linquent will excuse him from the 
censure. The connection between con- 
tumacy and censures is deep-rooted 
in canonical tradition, and all imme- 
diately pre-Code authors agree unani- 
mously that the incurring of a cen- 
sure is necessarily bound up with the 
presence of contumacy. 
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A very important corollary to the 
doctrine of absolute necessity of con- 
tumacy is this: a censure cannot be 
inflicted to punish a crime which is 
completely past. For if it were im- 
posed in that way, it would lose its 
medicinal purpose and there would be 
no contumacy on the part of the de- 
linquent. In such circumstances he 
could do nothing about retracting the 
crime .or its effects, and therefore, 
could not be commanded by the 
Church to do so under threat of a 
censure. A censure then must be in- 
flicted in reference to some action 
which is within the power of the de- 
linquent when the censure is being 
imposed. 

Obviously a crime is not complete- 
ly past if the unlawful act has not 
yet taken place or is continuing in 
the present, for example, the neglect 
of the law of residence, or concu- 
binage. Clearly too a crime is not 
completely past if, although the un- 
lawful act has ceased, the injury 
caused by it in the violation of some- 
one’s rights remains unrepaired—for 
example, theft, when restitution has 
not been made. Again, since every 
crime injures society in that it dis- 
turbs the social order and public se- 
curity, a crime cannot be described 
as completely past if the injury caused 
by it has not been made good. Final- 
ly, even if a crime is past, it will not 
be completely past until the delin- 
quent has done penance for it. A 
sincere repentance will involve at 
least a serious promise to remove the 
evil effects of the crime on individuals 
and on society. 


When, however, a person has not 
desisted from his crime, or when he 
has not repented of it and repaired 
the damage, then a judge or superior 
can demand that he do so under 
threat of censure. If the delinquent 
refuses to obey this command, he will 
be considered contumacious. Normal- 
ly there can be no question of in- 
curring an ipso facto censure for a 
past crime. The censure is threatened 





for future anti-juridical acts and re- 
quires the violation of a law or pre- 
cept which is known to bind under 
penalty, so that the censure is in- 
curred at the moment the crime is 
committed. 


But a problem arises when a law 
or precepi imposes an ipso facto 
censure, no. at the moment the crime 
takes place, but when its effect fol- 
lows. For example, the ipso facto 
excommunication attached to the 
crime of abortion is incurred when 
the abortion actually results. If, in 
such a case, the person who placed 
the cause of the crime repents before 
the effect follows, will he incur the 
censure when the effect results from 
his action? Although the question is 
disputed among authors, the better 
opinion, theoretically, seems to be 
that the censure will be incurred. Yet 
the practical result of this controversy 
is that the opposite opinion may be 
regarded as probable. Therefore, ac- 
cording to the principle of benign 
interpretation of penal laws, this lat- 
ter opinion should be followed in 
practice. 


The formal warning 


In connection with the inflicting 
of a censure, the Code requires that 
a previous formal warning be given 
to the delinquent. It is certain that 
this warning is required only when a 
censure is being inflicted by a judge 
or superior (a censure ferendae sen- 
tentiae). It is not required when a 
censure is imposed ipso facto. The 
law or precept to which an ipso facto 
censure is attached gives sufficient 
notice of the penalty and thus takes 
the place of a formal warning. 


It has been the common doctrine 
of authors since the sixteenth cen- 
tury that a formal warning is neces- 
sary for the valid infliction of a cen- 
sure by a judge or superior. Since 
the Code does not expressly state 
this, it must be proved from the na- 
ture of contumacy. As we have seen, 
contumacy is part of the juridical no- 
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tion of a censure, so that without it 
a censure would be invalid. But when 
a censure is being inflicted by a judge 
or superior, the only contumacy con- 
templated by the Code is the disregard 
of the formal warning—a warning 
which is necessary for the valid in- 
fliction of a censure. Without such 
a warning there is no possibility of 
contumacy; and where there is no 
contumacy, no censure can be in- 
flicted. Hence, a warning is neces- 
sary, not to prove the existence of 
contumacy, but rather to give rise to 
contumacy. A delinquent is contu- 
macious only when he disregards the 
formal warning. 


If a formal warning is essential, 
there can be no censure inflicted with- 
out it. Nevertheless, not all authors 
agree that the necessity of this warn- 
ing is absolute. Two instances are 
given where, they maintain, a censure 
can be inflicted validly, if perhaps un- 
lawfully, without a previous formal 
warning. These are (1) the censure 
of suspension when inflicted ex in- 
formata conscientia and (2) any cen- 
sure which has already been threat- 
ened ferendae sententiae in a law. 


Ex informata conscientia 


Suspension ex informata conscien- 
tia is an extraordinary remedy which 
enables ecclesiastical superiors to in- 
flict suspension extra-judicially, that 
is, without the usual process of law, 
especially in cases of occult crimes 
where a judicial trial is impossible 
for one reason or another. Suspension 
both as a vindicative penalty and as 
a censure can be inflicted in this way. 
Since the Code, in describing the 
process, states that the canonical 
warnings are not required, some au- 
thors hold that in this process a cen- 
sure can and may be inflicted by a 
superior without a previous warning. 


We do not consider this opinion 
correct. When a superior is inflicting 
a censure, contumacy can arise only by 
disregard of the formal warning. The 
warning, therefore, seems to be re- 
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quired for validity from the nature of 
the case and not merely by positive 
law. Canon 2187, which states that 
warnings are not required, does not, 
in our opinion, refer to the warning 
required for the infliction of a cen- 
sure. Historically the canon is taken 
almost verbatim from the Instruction 
Omni Tempore of the Congregation 
of Propaganda of 1884. This instruc- 
tion, which gave the first compre- 
hensive legislation on the process ex 
informata conscientia, did not con- 
template the infliction of a suspension 
as a censure but only as a vindicative 
penalty. Similarly, it seems to have 
been taken for granted by pre-Code 
authors that a suspension inflicted 
ex informata conscientia was not a 
censure. 


Censure ferendae sententiae 


A number of canonists hold that 
when a law has attached to it a cen- 
sure ferendae sententiae, a judge or 
superior can validly inflict that cen- 
sure when the law has been violated 
without having given the delinquent 
a previous formal warning. They 
adduce two arguments in support of 
their view. 


(1) A formal warning is not neces- 
sary here from the very nature of 
the case. For there is sufficient con- 
tumacy in the violation of the law to 
which the censure is attached. Nor is 
such a warning made necessary for 
validity by the positive Code of Canon 
Law. 

(2) A reply of the Code Commis- 
sion in 1922 stated that the violation 
of a particular precept to which a 
censure ferendae sententiae was at- 
tached could be punished by that 
censure without the necessity of a 
new warning. Therefore, when there 
is question of a law and not a par- 
ticular precept, the same doctrine 
should be applied, for the reply dealt 
with a clearly parallel situation. 

In reply to the arguments for this 
opinion, it can be urged that it is 
nowhere stated or implied in the Code 
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that the violation of a law to which 
a censure ferendae sententiae has been 
attached will give rise to contumacy. 
The argument from the Reply of the 
Code Commission in 1922 is not con- 
vincing because it seems clear that 
the Reply did not deal with a situa- 
tion similar to the case under dis- 
cussion here. 


The more common and, we believe, 
the correct opinion seems to be that 
even in this case a formal warning 
is necessary for validity. This more 
common opinion is based on the ar- 
gument that the only contumacy rec- 
ognized by the Code in this case is 
that of one who disregards a formal 
warning of a judge or superior. For 
when a law merely threatens a cen- 
sure and does not impose it ipso 
facto, the censure is clearly ferendae 
sententiae. According to the Code, in 
the incurring of ferendae sententiae 
censures one is contumacious when 
he disobeys the formal warning of 
a judge or superior. Only when a 
censure is inflicted ipso facto by the 
violation of a law, is the warning of 
the law itself sufficient for incurring 
the censure. 


To sum up, then, a formal warning 
is. necessary for validity in the in- 
flicting of a censure by a judge or 
superior ; it is necessary in all cases 
and necessary from the very nature 
of such a case, in order to give rise 
to contumacy. Hence we have sug- 
gested that contumacy may be defined 
as the relative or proportionate con- 
tempt of ecclesiastical coercive au- 
thority—contempt of the law or pre- 
cept when an ipso facto censure is 
imposed; contempt of the formal 
warning of a judge or superior when 
the censure is ferendae sententiae. 


Excusing factors 


In ferendae sententiae censures, a 
judge or superior must not only have 
issued a previous formal warning ; he 
must also take into account, in the 
process by which he inflicts the cen- 
sure, the factors which may have 





eliminated or mitigated the responsi- 
bility of the delinquent. The Code 
gives a general rule to guide him in 
this principle: whatever excuses from 
grave imputability will excuse from 
all penalties. 


With ipso facto censures the situ- 
ation is quite different. Here the law 
or precept imposes the censure with- 
out the intervention of judge or su- 
perior or of any process. Since there- 
fore the delinquent must inflict the 
censure on himself, he must have clear 
principles to enable him to determine 
whether he has incurred the censure 
or not. 

As in the case of ferendae senten- 
tiae censures, whatever precludes 
grave imputability of the crime ex- 
cuses from the Jatae sententiae cen- 
sure. In the sacramental forum the 
application of this principle will de- 
pend on whether the penitent com- 
mitted a grave sin by his crime. If 
he did not, he has incurred no cen- 
sure. 

When the law or precept to which 
the ipso facto censure is attached re- 
quires full knowledge and delibera- 
tion for the incurring of the censure, 
any and every lessening of the de- 
linquent’s imputability excuses him 
from the censure even though the 
crime remains gravely imputable. 
Some penal laws demand full knowl- 
edge and deliberation. They can be 
recognized by phrases like praesump- 
serit, scienter, ausus fuerit, studiose, 
temerarie, consulto egerit which are 
used in them. Examples are the can- 
ons which impose censures for the 
direct violation of the seal of con- 
fession; for the reading or retaining 
of books of apostates, heretics, or 
schismatics which defend apostasy, 
heresy, or schism; for having one’s 
children baptized by a non-Catholic 
minister or having children brought 
up in a non-Catholic religion. Any 
lessening of imputability excuses from 
incurring censures attached to these 
laws—for instance, a minor age, pas- 
sion which has not been deliberately 


excited, drunkenness even if it be 
voluntary, grave fear, grave incon- 
venience, necessity. The factor of 
ignorance, whether of the law, of the 
penalty, or of the fact will excuse, 
provided it is not affected ignorance. 

When the law or precept to which 
an ipso facto censure is attached does 
not require full knowledge and delib- 
eration, a person who commits the 
crime with grave imputability will 
not be excused from incurring the 
censure unless he has acted under the 
influence of any of the three factors 
of age, ignorance, or fear. Hence 
drunkenness, passion, lack of due 
care, weak mindedness do not in this 
case excuse from the censure if the 
crime is gravely imputable. Each of 
the factors which do excuse requires 
some explanation. 


Age, ignorance, fear 


Age. A person who has not reached 
the age of puberty is excused from 
all ipso facto penalties and therefore 
from all ipso facto censures. Accord- 
ing to a probable opinion, the age of 
puberty in penal matters is fourteen 
completed years for both boys and 
girls. 

Ignorance. Ignorance which is not 
crass or supine, whether it be of the 
law, of the fact, or merely of the 
penalty, excuses from ipso facto cen- 
sures attached to laws or precepts 
which do not require full knowledge 
and deliberation. 

Ignorance of the penalty alone ex- 
cuses. The correct interpretation of 
this phrase in the present context in- 
cludes only ignorance of the fact that 
the law is a penal law or of the fact 
that the violation of it brings with 
it an automatic penalty. We do not 
hold that ignorance of what the spe- 
cific penalty is will be sufficient to 
excuse from the censure. 

Fear. One who through grave fear 
violates a law or precept to which an 
ipso facto censure is attached is ex- 
cused from that censure unless the 
violation involves contempt of the 
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faith or of ecclesiastical authority, 
or the public injury of souls. Either 
the law does not bind in a case of 
grave fear, or if the law does continue 
to bind, the violation of it is not 
considered so deliberate as to merit 
an ipso facto penalty. This norm holds 
even though the violation be intrin- 
sically wrong and gravely culpable, 
for example, the procuring of an abor- 
tion. The norm applies only when 
the fear is grave, that is, when the 
danger which is feared is serious and 
imminent. The fear in question must 


also be extrinsic, that is, inflicted by - 


an external free agent. In teaching 
this, most authors imply that fear 
from an imagined evil is not suffi- 
cient to excuse, though a few authors 
do include such intrinsic fear in this 


norm. 

Although the Code expressly men- 
tions only grave fear, there are good 
grounds for including necessity and 
grave inconvenience in this same rule. 
Necessity implies the absolute im- 
possibility of observing the law with- 


out violating the rights of others. 
Grave inconvenience means the moral 
impossibility of observing the law 
without serious detriment to one’s 
interests. 

There are some exceptional cases 
in which grave fear will not excuse 
from ipso facto censures. In these 
cases the ecclesiastical law or precept 
continues to bind despite the presence 
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of grave fear, because some spiritual 
good which must in all circumstances 
be attained demands that the law be 
observed even in the face of private 
inconvenience. Examples of these 
crimes are heresy, apostasy, schism, 
and duelling, and the conferring or 
receiving of episcopal consecration 
without the permission of the Holy 
See. 


Conclusions 


Our conclusions can be set down in 
the following points. 


(1) Contumacy is the contempt of 
legitimate ecclesiastical coercive au- 
thority. The suggestion that this con- 
tempt must be relative to the authori- 
ty which de facto inflicts the censure 
seems correct. 


(2) Contumacy is a necessary con- 
dition in the incurring of censures, 
because without it the juridical no- 
tion of a censure is not verified. 


(3) In censures inflicted by a 
judge or superior, contumacy arises 
in the disregard of the monitio or 
warning which is required for the 
valid infliction of such censures in all 
cases. 


(4) In censures imposed automat- 
ically on the violation of a law or 
precept, factors like ignorance, age, 
and fear, which excuse from ipso 
facto censures in certain circum- 
stances, eliminate contumacy. 


Pius XII to the International Congress of Historical Sciences, September 7, 1955. 


The Catholic Church has exercised a powerful and even decisive influence 
on the cultural development of the past two thousand years. She is, however, 
well convinced that the source of that influence is to be found in the spiritual 
element that characterizes her, her religious and moral life, and to such a 
degree that, if this were to weaken, her cultural influence—for example, that 
which she uses for the benefit of social order and peace—would suffer also. 
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Pentateuch and recent research 


J. Giblet, “L’étude du Pentateuque et les recherches récentes,” 
Collectanea Mechliniensia, 40 (1955), 457-68. 


The story of the creation, the fall, and 
the election of God’s people gives the 
Bible’s first five books unusual religious 
interest. As Father Giblet points out, how- 
ever, the literary form of these books raises 
many problems. Critical scholars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries showed 
that the Pentateuch has significant varia- 
tions in style and some duplication of con- 
tent. As a result they concluded that the 
Pentateuch is a compilation of four prin- 
cipal documents. 


Wellhausen’s theory 


Toward the end of the last century Well- 
hausen made the final synthesis of this 
critical trend. His theory came to dominate 
modern biblical scholarship, probably be- 
cause it fitted the development of the 
Pentateuch into the evolutionary scheme 
so dear to many liberal thinkers. 


Wellhausen explained the religion of 
Israel as a development from the crudest 
animism to a form of fetishism, until at 
last a true monotheism appeared. He ar- 
ranged the documents at the base of the 
Pentateuch according to this scheme and 
placed the origins of our present narrative 
in the reigns of David and Solomon. At 
that time the school of the prophets worked 
out a theology, still relatively crude, and 
idealized the national beginnings. 


Thus the first two documents, called 
Yahwist and Elohist from the name of God 
characteristic of each document, were dated 
about 800 B.C. Almost two centuries later 
Josias, King of Judah, started a religious 
reform which gave birth to the legal and 
religious document labelled Deuteronomic 
(this, of course, was not simply our book of 
Deuteronomy). Finally, when the exiles re- 
turned from Babylon in the fifth century 
B.C., a priest combined the old documents 
with new ideas of his own and formed our 
Pentateuch. 


The final product, then, reflects at least 
four different stages of thought. It is much 
later than the events it narrates. It projects 
into the past some religious and social 
circumstances of the time of its composi- 
tion. Moses and the origins of the Jews 
belong to legend, not history. 


Thus, Wellhausen undermined the super- 
natural character of the Bible as the his- 
tory of salvation. Naturally, as Father 
Giblet says, the teaching authority of the 
Church had to warn Catholics against a 


system that would destroy the foundations 
of the Faith. Still, he continues, the con- 
demnations affected only the philosophic 
suppositions of the Wellhausen theory; 
the problems of literary analysis remained. 


New developments 


Meanwhile archaeology and understand- 
ing of the Near-Eastern civilizations pro- 
gressed. Many parallels to highly developed 
institutions described in the Pentateuch 
were discovered, and these dated from times 
even earlier than those given by biblical 
sources. These facts were a grave blow to 
the Wellhausen theory, for its evolutionary 
scheme depended on a much later date for 
such institutions. Besides, the whole evolu- 
tionary philosophy was being successfully 
questioned on philosophical grounds. 


_ While historical study was thus becom- 
ing more fruitful and accurate, the Church 
was encouraging exegetes to study anew 
the literary and historical problems of the 
Old Testament. Important in this regard 
were the encyclical of Pius XII, Divino 
afflante Spiritu, in 1943, and a response 
of James Vosté, O.P., Secretary of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission, to Cardinal 
Suhard. This response admitted the ex- 
istence of sources, as well as development, 
in the Mosaic laws and narratives. 


The work of de Vaux 


According to Father Giblet, the most 
important effort so far to follow these 
directions of the Church has been that of 
Roland de Vaux, O.P., in his translation 
of Genesis for the Bible de Jerusalem. 
Father de Vaux admits the composite 
character of the Pentateuch. The duplica- 
tions, repetitions, and discords it contains 
prove this. Moreover, stylistic and theologi- 
cal elements enable us to distinguish several 
units within the Pentateuch. The old-docu- 
ment theory was too rigid and mechanical 
to explain the union of these separate 
members into the whole we now have. 


De Vaux prefers to speak, not of docu- 
ments, but of four traditions—the Yahwist, 
the Elohist, the Deuteronomic, the Priestly. 
He even ventures to assign tentative times 
and places for the origins of these various 
traditions. The Yahwist and Elohist go 
back to the time of Solomon or thereabouts. 
The first is Judean, the second from the 
Northern Kingdom. The Deuteronomic 
tradition stems from the reform of Josias, 
but it reflects older traditions. The same 
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is true of the Priestly element even though 
it is marked by the Exile. 

However, in spite of obvious differences, 
the various traditions reflect a common 
parent. They all contain historical and 
social data reflecting not the time of 
redaction but a more ancient period. And 
they reflect this period accurately, as 
archaeology has shown. 


Mosaic origin 

The dominant figure at the time from 
which the traditions stem was Moses. He 
unified and guided his people, gave them 
laws. No doubt he wrote, for writing was 
common earlier than his day. Probably 


Bibliography on the Pentateuch 


some parts of the Pentateuch are from his 
hand, but this is not the important thing. 
What matters is the Mosaic origin of the 
traditions from which the Pentateuch was 
formed. These were living traditions. As 
such, they bore the mark of the surround- 
ings in which they were preserved. But 
they always maintained and reflected the 
powerful spirit of Moses, their source. 


Father Giblet thinks that we have here 
the outlines of a solution to the literary 
problems of the Pentateuch. Much needs 
yet to be done. We will not see the work 
finished, but we are at least on the true 
path. 
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P. DE LETTER, S.J. 


The meaning of extreme unction 


There is a tendency today to depart from an overly-strict 
interpretation of the “danger of death” which is required for the 
administration of the sacrament of extreme unction. Some 
theologians have gone so far as to declare that the sickness 
need have no relationship to death. Father De Letter examines 
this new viewpoint in the light of the traditional teaching 

of the Church and offers a clear statement of the purpose 


of the sacrament. 


Bijdragen, 16 (1955), 258-70. 


R... studies on extreme unction 
raise the question of the purpose and 
meaning of the sacrament and of its 
place in the sacramental economy. 
Is it the sacrament of the dying or 
the sacrament of the sick? And is its 
purpose merely to assure that the 
subject is saved, or does the sacra- 
ment send him straight to heaven? 
In each case the first alternative ex- 
presses the traditional concept, the 
second a new tendency. We want 
here to outline the problem and to in- 
dicate what is sound in each of the 
two tendencies and what may lead 
to one-sideness and to an incorrect 
or incomplete idea of the sacrament. 


Of the sick or of the dying? 


A healthy trend of pastoral the- 
ology today insists on giving to the 
sacraments their rightful place in the 
lives of Christians. This no doubt is 
one of the causes for the reaction 
against the conception of extreme 
unction as the sacrament of the dying, 
that is, of those who through illness 
are in extremis. The theoretical rea- 
son for this reaction is drawn from 
history itself. The name of extreme 
unction, together with the idea of the 
sacrament expressed in the phrase 
sacramentum exeuntium (the sacra- 
ment of the departing), arose only 


in the Middle Ages and was practi- 
cally unknown in Christian antiquity. 
Not until the theology of the sacra- 
ments began to be worked out in de- 
tail in the West in the twelfth cen- 
tury does the name appear in common 
usage. Up to that time the common 
name of this sacrament was the 
“anointing of the sick,” “anointing 
with sacred oil,” or “sacred anoint- 
ing.” We should go back to the 
original idea of the sacrament, it is 
argued, to the idea of a sacrament 
of the sick rather than of the dying. 
Only in this way can we correct the 
abuse which arose in medieval times 
and has not vanished even today, 
namely, the undue postponement of 
the sacrament, practically until the 
death agony. An ingrained prejudice 
looks on extreme unction as_ the 
sacrament of those actually dying. 
As a result the sick are deprived of 
the help of sacramental grace during 
their illness, and the secondary and 
conditional effect of the sacrament, 
the eventual restoration of bodily 
health, is actua!!, jeopardized. 


Nevertheless, although we may call 
extreme unction “the sacrament of 
the sick,” is it not going too far to 
call it “the sacrament of recovery’? 
Would that not invert the traditional 
order in the effects of the sacrament 
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and make its secondary and condi- 
tional effect the primary or central 
one? Is it right to say that the “anoint- 
ing is meant for the relief of the sick 
as such” or that it “bears as such no 
direct relation to death”? Does a 
theology of extreme unction which 
leaves out all direct reference to death 
—practically excluding the idea of a 
sacramental sanctification of death— 
pay due attention to the systematic 
doctrine worked out by scholastic 
theologians? Does it agree with the 
authoritative teaching of the Church, 
of which the Council of Trent’s decree 
on extreme unction is the most typical 
and most important document ? 


In the decree of Trent, indeed, the 
consideration of approaching death 
and of danger of death, including as 
it does the very phrase sacramentum 
exeuntium, is too clear to be over- 
looked. No amount of interpretation 
will be able, it would seem, to take 
away from the nature of this sacra- 
ment its relation to death. And the 
traditional teaching, both before and 


after the Council of Trent, plainly 
refers extreme unction to danger of 
death from illness. The doctrine takes 
for granted that extreme unction is 
the sacrament of the departing. If 
anything, it rather overstresses that 
idea, with the result that the timely 


administration of the 
endangered. 


sacrament is 


Misleading alternatives 


The alternative, sacrament of the 
dying or sacrament of the sick, is mis- 
leading. It opposes two extreme posi- 
tions which, when taken in their one- 
sidedness, are both incorrect and 
incomplete. According to the common 
Catholic idea of extreme unction— 
expressed in the teaching of the 
Church and re-echoed in the persua- 
sion of the faithful—this sacrament 
is neither simply of the dying nor 
simply of the sick. It is not the sacra- 
ment of the dying because the grace 
it confers regards not only the moment 
of dying but also, and perhaps even 
more, the preparation for that moment 
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during the illness which is eventually 
to lead to it. It is not the sacrament 
of the sick, if by sickness we mean 
a state of bad health without any 
reference to death but rather with a 
view to recovery. Its sacramental 
grace of spiritual strength, a help 
no doubt for the present corporal and 
spiritual weakness, is _ particularly 
meant for the great spiritual struggle 
which approaching death usually en- 
tails. 

By combining the positive elements 
of each of the two positions their 
one-sidedness will be remedied. 
Extreme unction is the sacrament of 
the sick in danger of death. This 
traditional formula remains the ex- 
pression of its true nature. It holds 
a position between two extremes and 
unites what is true in each of them. 
Extreme unction is meant for the 
sick but not without reference to ap- 
proaching death. It is meant for the 
sick, not only when they are at the 
point of death, but also during the 
illness which leads to death’s door. 
It is meant for the sick, not merely 
insofar as sickness incapacitates them 
for normal activity, but rather insofar 
as sickness can be a preamble to 
death. The perspective of death as 
the eventual outcome of the illness 
seems to be essential to the very mean- 
ing of extreme unction. This per- 
spective—let it be stressed once more 
-—does not mean immediate danger of 
death, but it does mean that death is 
on the way. This is a basic and con- 
stitutive element in the idea of a 
sacrament of the departing. To elimi- 
nate this view would be to abandon 
the traditional idea of the sacrament. 


Straight to heaven 


It is within the traditional view of 
extreme unction that the second pair 
of alternatives has arisen. Since 
extreme unction bears an essential 
relation to death, in what sense does 
it prepare for heaven? Does it aim 
merely to ensure the salvation of the 
dying person, or does it go much 
farther and enable the departing soul 





to enter directly into heaven? 


The dogmatic treatise of Joseph 
Kern, De Sacramento Extremae Unc- 
tionis (Innsbruck, 1907), first stated 
the second alternative in a scholarly 
manner, and some contemporary 
authors have adopted both the thesis 
and arguments of Father Kern. Ac- 
cording to this view, the end and pur- 
pose of the sacrament is the soul’s 
perfect spiritual health with its im- 
mediate entrance into glory—unless 
a dying man’s recovery of bodily 
health were to be better for him. The 
majority of theologians, however, 
have not been convinced. Nor has the 
idea gained acceptance among the 
faithful, who cling rather to a less 
optimistic view of the effect of the 
sacrament. Recent writings which 
endeavor to popularize the new idea 
base their optimistic view on grounds 
that are wholly or partly unfounded. 
It is necessary to examine them and 
to confront the “new” idea with the 
more common theological position. 


The argument runs that the idea 
is “new” only because an ancient 
tradition was lost, that it was the 
teaching of the great doctors, who in 
their turn continued the tradition of 
the Church fathers, that it is in con- 
formity with the Council of Trent 
and with the ancient liturgy of the 
sacrament. The argument may be 
summed up as follows : All theologians 
agree that extreme unction provides 
the supernatural help of grace which 
a sick person needs in order eventually 
to die in a state of grace. But there 
is more to be said about it. Normally 
a person who dies after receiving 
extreme unction may be believed to 
go straight to heaven. Extreme unc- 
tion is meant to produce, and by 
nature does produce, perfect spiritual 
health or readiness for immediate 
entrance into glory. All those who do 
not place any obstacle in the way re- 
ceive its full effects. Only the im- 
perfect disposition and cooperation 
of those who receive the sacrament 
prevent it from having its full effect. 


But this is the rarer, not the normal 
case. 


A relative cure 


The more common view, on the 
other hand, holds that extreme unc- 
tion is meant to cure a sick man’s 
soul as perfectly as possible, but 
that there are degrees in this spiritual 
healing, just as there are degrees in 
the effects of other sacraments. Such 
effects are not a simple yes or no; 
rather they are by nature subject to 
varying intensities according to the 
measure which the Holy Ghost is 
pleased to give and according to each 
one’s disposition and cooperation. The 
grace of extreme unction is of this 
kind. The spiritual health it restores 
has many degrees. It may restore the 
soul’s health so fully that immediate 
entrance into heaven follows death. 
3ut whether this is frequently the 
case is hard to say. At any rate the 
very nature of the sacrament does not 
require that it should be. 


The contrast between the two 
opinions comes down to a difference 
of emphasis. In the first the stress 
is on the efficiency of the sacrament, 
in the second, on the necessary dis- 
positions of those who receive it. 
There is a difference of opinion, too, 
in regard to what actually happens. 
The first opinion considers immediate 
entrance into glory after the recep- 
tion of extreme unction as frequent 
or normal ; the other is doubtful about 
this hopeful view and is inclined to 
consider the case as rare. 


A deep gulf 


There is nevertheless a deeper gulf 
between the two positions, which ap- 
pears when one considers the reasons 
given for each opinion. The idea that 


extreme unction is the sacrament 
meant to save from purgatory appears 
without foundation. Christ indeed 
wishes his faithful servants to avoid 
purgatory as well as hell. But this 
does not necessarily mean anything 
more than that He provides us with 
all the means to do so and expects 
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us to make a generous use of them 
while we can. Moreover, a deeper 
and more fundamental error is at the 
root of this idea. For it tacitly sup- 
poses that the sacraments primarily 
aim at the next life, while in fact they 
have in view our present life on earth 
where we are souls-in-bodies. Their 
result for the future life is evidently 
only an effect of the specific fruit they 
yield in our souls during this lifetime. 
It is wrong, therefore, to reason to 
the specific purpose of a sacrament 
from its ultimate effect in the next 
world. The reverse procedure is the 
right one, and extreme unction is no 
exception to the rule. 


The further arguments of the new 
view do not stand up in the light of 
the common teaching. Extreme unc- 
tion cannot be considered a sacrament 
of regeneration like baptism, nor is 
it a consecration similar to confirma- 
tion and holy orders. Precisely be- 
cause it is not a consecration, it can 
be repeated in a new sickness or new 
danger of death. And little can be 
derived in favor of the new idea from 
the Thomistic and Tridentine phrase 
which calls extreme unction the sacra- 
ment that consummates or completes 
penance, since it completes penance 
only according to a man’s disposition 
and cooperation. 


To escape purgatory? 


It is hard to escape the impression 
that Father Kern’s elaborate argu- 
mentation rests upon a preconceived 
idea. He over-rates the perfect health 
of the soul, which is the proper aim 
of the sacrament and identical with 
preparedness for immediate entrance 
into heaven, because he takes for 
granted that there must be a sacra- 
ment which causes us to escape purga- 
tory. Once that supposition is set 
aside, as it should be, most or all of 
his authorities seem to teach little 
more than what the common teaching 
declares: extreme unction is meant 
to heal the soul as perfectly as pos- 
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sible according to the dispositions of 
those who receive it; when these dis- 
positions are perfect, the healing also 
may be perfect and thus amount to 
preparedness for immediate entrance 
into glory. The texts of St. Thomas 
and Suarez brought forward in favor 
of the new thesis seem to say no more 
than this. 


To enable a sick man, in spite of 
weakness and spiritual danger, to go 
safely through the ordeal of the last 
struggle of this earthly life is the 
specific sacramental grace of extreme 
unction. If we want to consider this 
grace from the standpoint of the other 
life, we can say that the aim of the 
sacrament is to bring a man safely to 
heaven. No doubt the grace of the 
sacrament can be so abundant that 
the outcome will actually be straight 
to heaven. We may confidently believe 
and hope that this latter effect of 
the sacrament will not be limited to 
some exceptional and rare cases only. 
But there is danger of distorting the 
real meaning of the sacrament if one 
continues to view it primarily in the 
perspective of the other life. 


It would seem unwarranted, there- 
fore, to foster the hope of escaping 
purgatory without much trouble. It 
is equally unnecessary to believe in 
the dismal theory of purgatory for 
all but a few. According to our Faith 
and our theology, the hope of im- 
mediate entrance into heaven after 
the devout reception of extreme unc- 
tion is in no way without foundation. 
But the same theology clearly shows 
that the first and proper result of 
the sacramental grace is the peace ° 
and reassurance that come from the 
prospect and certainly of a safe pas- 
sage to heaven. This is suggested by 
the example of the Church, who ad- 
ministers her last rites to her depart- 
irig children and then, both before 
and after their souls’ departure, 
prayerfully and confidently entrusts 
them to the Mercy and Love whose 
depths are immeasurable. 





The meaning of Job 


Jean Daniélou, S.J., “Les quatre visages de Job,” Etudes, 286 (1955), 145-56. 


Pier Daniélou finds that four themes 
stand out among the welter of interpreta- 
tions offered for the Book of Job. The 
book pictures the saint of natural religion. 
It probes the mystery of suffering and 
offers an example of patience. Finally, 
Job himself is a type of Christ. 


First, Job is the saint of natural religion. 
The basic rule of that religion was laid 
down in the alliance between God and the 
Gentile Noah. According to it God would 
give natural rewards to the man who 
obeyed and revered Him. Thus Job, whose 
justice yields temporal prosperity, exem- 
plifies natural religion. 


But a question arises: Is Job sincerely 
devoted to God, or does he merely seek 
temporal blessings? To find the answer 
Satan is permitted to afflict him. In his 
sufferings Job proclaims his innocence, but 
he does not denounce God. Thus he shows 
that his devotion is sincere, that it is God 
=— than His gifts which is first with 
im. 


Mystery of suffering 


Secondly, there is the theme of the 
mystery of suffering. The author handles 
this theme on the natural level without 
offering any solution based on revelation 
or on faith in the future life. 


Job, despite his friends, is innocent ; God, 
whatever Job’s wife may say, is just. Know- 
ing only these two truths, we cannot ex- 
plain Job’s sufferings. It is a mystery, the 
mystery of the creature who is himself a 
pure gift of God and so can make no 
claims in strict right before his sovereign 
Creator. Even in his protests the creature 





Religion in education 


can only submit to the dominion of God 
and adore Him. 


According to Father Daniélou, if the 
prosperity of Job confirms natural religion, 
his affliction defines its limits. For within 
it the problem of suffering finds no answer. 


A third aspect was added to Job by 
the translators of the Septuagint. Making 
him a model of patience, they transposed 
the book to fit a mentality aware of a 
future life where “injustices” will be re- 
paired. Job’s holiness is no longer a heroism 
of faith but of patience based on hope in 
this future. 


Christian revelation 


The final aspect of Job is seen only in 
the light of Christian revelation. It justi- 
fies Job’s hope and gives meaning to his 
sufferings. For Job is a figure of Christ. 
Job, who was rich and became poor and 
leprous, shows forth Christ, who emptied 
Himself at the Incarnation to take our 
sins on Himself. And it is these acts of 
Christ which give meaning to suffering. 


Since suffering is caused by sin, it per- 
tains to the order of sin. Therefore, suf- 
fering is the means by which the just 
man unites himself to the sinner. For, 
when he assumes suffering out of a motive 
of love, the just man in a sense assumes 
and destroys sin. This is the meaning of 
suffering revealed by Christ. 


It is as a sign of Christ that Job is 
most truly a sign of hope. Christ accepted 
suffering to destroy it. By His Resurrec- 
tion, His triumph over suffering, He gives 
the answer to the complaint of Job in his 
misery. 





Joseph F. Costanzo, S.J., “Religion in Public School Education,” Thought, 31 (1956), 237. 


Either you do or do not hold that all of man every moment of his life is 
religious, that there is no human endeavor which may insulate itself against 
the all-pervading loving dominion of God. To educate is to develop an indi- 
vidual to be what he is meant to be—by God. Religious training at home and 
religious instruction in church and synagogue, and a purely secular education 
in godless moral and spiritual values are simply not complementary. 
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